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A TALE OF THE STOCKING-LOOM AND OF THE 

LACE-FRAME IN 1811. 



CHAPTER L 



THE RAVEN-TOWER. 




HE old town of Dunnington, by the river 
Trent, stands in the midst of the hosiery 
district, of which Nottingham, Derby, and 
Leicester, may be considered as the three capitals. 
It had been a place of some strength during the 
Wars of the Roses, and after sinking into insignifi- 
cance in more peaceful times, it regained its reputa- 
tion when Colonel Ogle, of Halsmead, defended its 
half-ruinous castle on behalf of Charles the First, with 
a handful of veterans, who had learnt the art of war 
under Maurice, Prince of Orange, twenty years before; 
and such townsmen as his zeal had converted into 
soldiers. 
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On the establishment of Cromweirs authority, the 
fortifications were partially demolished, but one tall 
and slender tower was left on its rocky foundation, 
to serve,. as it had done, through many a day of hard 
fighting, for a landmark across the wastes of Sherwood 
Forest, and down the long windings of the river. 
The castle yard was restored to its former use as 
the playground belonging to St. Bertha's school ; and 
the Dominie and his family occupied again the old 
school-house, which had been converted into bar- 
racks; and was re-opened with great solemnity by 
a descendant of Colonel Ogle's, who at the same time 
presented the town with a scholarship at Cambridge, 
of the annual value of thirty pounds, to be held for 
three years by the best scholar, who was chosen every 
six years from the boys educated at St. Bertha's. 

Dunnington, with its grey ivied walls, and its hand- 
some parish church, and its Ogle scholarship, which 
tended greatly to promote education amongst the in- 
habitants generally, was a quaint, sleepy little town 
between fifty and sixty years ago. There was little 
trade there except amongst the stocking-weavers, who 
generally sold the produce of their looms to hosiers at 
Leicester, until a cai^al was opened, which then im- 
mediately connected its timber-wharves with the 
Trent, and furnished a ready means of transit for 
its woven goods to Gainsborough and Hull, as well 
as to many inland districts. 
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The neighbourhood of Sherwood Forest chiefly 
supplied one of the busiest wharves (belonging to a 
man named Michael West) with the stacks of 
fragrant timber, which far over-topped his dwelling. 
From thence had come the beams, and floors, and 
staircases of many a substantial homestead, and the 
ribs and planks of many a stout merchantman. But 
besides English woods, he had a good store of Nor- 
wegian pine and birch, and of American beech, 
brought from Hull in those great barges, that were 
so often to be seen moored along the towing-path 
that ran past the bottom of his yard. 

Mr. West's house spoke well for the materials he 
sold, for it was chiefly built of wood, like a Cana- 
dian frame dwelling, and had belonged to his great 
grandfather. The garden, under the shelter of the 
timber-sheds, was gay every spring with the very 
earliest flowers, and green hedges, and lilac bushes. 
It was carefully tended by his three buxom daugh- 
ters; while his two sons, Giles and Peter, chiefly 
rejoiced in clambering about the stacks, or in making 
short holiday excursions in the barges. They were 
about fourteen and fifteen when our story begins, 
and were still at school, though their father was 
naturally anxious to employ them, as soon as they 
were likely to do him credit, in his own business. 

The most striking feature of the town was pro- 
i)ably the tower we have mentioned, standing, as it 
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still does, somewhat apart from the rest of the ruins 
of the castle, and crowning the high steep rock, that 
forms the last outpost of a chain of hills that runs 
downwards from the Yorkshire moors. 

The rock, and the Raven-tower (for so it is called), 
are so united by ^olid masonry, and consist so nearly 
for the most part of the same materials, that it is hard 
to say at first sight where one begins and the other 
ends. The upper portion, however, had been 
heightened during the civil wars with brick work, 
which remained in a dilapidated state that threatened 
a fall at no very distant date, when three St. Bertha's 
boys were looking up at it from the castle-yard on a 
beautiful day in May, 1811. 

It was then nearly one o'clock, and all the world at 
Dunnington (where there was any thing to eat) was 
then at dinner. 

The schoolmaster's house overlooked the play- 
ground, and the difficulty of the ascent, backed by 
the most stringent prohibition, had hitherto prevented 
even school-boys from attempting to scale the Raven- 
tower. The low gate, that had once given access to 
it, was always kept locked, the winding stairs within 
having long become quite ruinous. On this occasion, 
masons' ladders were actually placed from the base of 
the slippery rock to the broad string-course that ter- 
minated the stonework ; and others were again lashed 
round the tapering upper brickwork, which the au- 
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thoritles of the town had determined must cither be 
taken down, or securely repaired ; as might be found 
best on inspection. 

As the three boys looked steadily up, the top of the 
tbwer seemed sailing over head in the' blue sky. 

"What would you take, Bennet," cried the eldest of 
the three, who was Mr. West's son, " to climb up to 
the top of those ladders ? I'll bet you anything you 
wouldn't reach the top of the first, let alone the old 
bricks 1" 

" I don't think I should," answered Frank Bennet, 
quite unconcernedly. 

" He funks it at the first word," cried Peter West, 
a little dapper fellow, who was himself up to any mis 
chief, but who generally left his elder brother, Giles, 
to fight his battles for him, because he could hit 
harder with his tongue than with his fist ; which was 
by no means the case with Giles West 

" There's, a fine fellow, who won't even make a try 
when a good chance comes in his way, to show our 
fellows, once for all, that he's no milksop; but his 
mammy would hear of it, wouldn't she ? and tie him 
tight to her apron strings." 

" Don't you tempt him, Giles, with your anythings, 
he'll be put in the comer when he gets home, as it is, 
for being too late for his nice dinner. O my eye 1" 

" I shouldn't wonder, Pete, if you got none any- 
where I" answered Frank, trying to laugh ; but he felt 
he tiresome flush rise over his face as usual. 
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He was a widow's son ; a tall, slight boy, of nearly 
fifteen, who reminded one irresistibly of a pretty girl, 
from the delicacy of his features, the softness of his 
dark blue eyes, and his habit of blushing. Not being 
naturally of a bold and daring nature, he, of course, 
was the more sensitive to these very mild jokes. 

" I shall offer Giles' magnificent bet, which may be 
understood to mean the half-crown cousin Gutridge 
gave him yesterday, all round, this afternoon, as Miss 
Fanny declines it;" continued Peter, "and see who 
will bring down a crow's nest. Joe Whistler, the 
bricklayer's lad, was up at the top of the ladders 
this morning, and he says they are quite a sight ! 
Your bet will soon be taken, Giles." 

Frank glanced wistfully towards the tall ladders; 
some such nonsense had annoyed him on his way 
to school, and he had probably thought too much 
about it, as he and the Wests had been kept in half 
an hour, an event to which he, at least, was quite 
unaccustomed, for bad mental arithmetic. 

" Climb yourself, Giles, and set us an example ; as 
for me, I have not had your practice in the timber- 
yard, and I don't mean to be either a sailor or a brick- 
layer ; so you see it isn't in my line ! 

"Here goes!" cried Giles West; "and follow 
who dares." 

He swung open a side gate in the castle-yard, near 
which they were standing, as he spoke, ran down a 
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narrow flight of steps cut in the rock, and climbed 
over a fence at the foot of the Raven-tower, where the 
first ladder was placed. Presently he stood on the 
broad string-course, which, seen from below, appeared 
a mere line. Here, however, the second ladders 
began, and Peter turned pale as he saw his brother 
look upwards to the mouldering brickwork, and then 
begin climbing again with evident caution. Both the 
boys had followed him into the lane that ran round 
the old fortifications, and were standing near the 
fence. 

" He shouldn't have looked up so long," whispered 
Peter, anxiously. "Come back, Giles!" he cried, 
"come down now, at once;" but Giles was already 
far beyond hearing. He had reached the broken part 
of the tower, and appeared to be looking in at one of 
the rent loopholes, when he turned his head round 
to look for his companions ; and at the same moment 
they saw him cling with both arms round the ladder. 

" Oh, he'll fall I" cried Frank. " He is giddy, as I 
know I should be. Why did I tell him to go up?" 
But to Peter West's amazement^ he began by throwing 
off his jacket and boots, and in two minutes more was 
hailing Giles from the lower ladder. 

" All's right !" he cried, climbing as quickly, and 
more steadily than Giles had done. " Hold on, and 
count the bricks : I'll be with you before youVe 
counted a score, just before your eyes, old lad 1 
Count away!" 
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Frank might have seen the town and surrounding 
country spread out like a map before him, and heard 
the wind whistle through the crevices of the tower, 
but he kept his eyes on Giles West, whose presence 
of mind seemed quite gone, and whose head had 
sunk on one side like that of a person overcome 
by deadly faintness. One thought was in his mind ; 
by God's help to save him. "I told him to lead the 
way. 'Deliver me from blood guiltiness, O Lord!"* 
He got within a few feet of him, and could now hear 
him gasp, and see his limbs quiver ; then he said in 
the sweet clear voice that had helped to gain him the 
name of Miss Fanny ; " You are sick and dizzy, 
West, just at this minute, but it will soon pass off ! 
I'm close to you, and will take care you don't fall ; 
the ladders are well fixed. Think how often we 
have climbed to the top of a hay-waggon ! we are as 
safe now, if only we know it. Don't move till you 
are ready, but pray recollect when you do, that my 
head is just under your heels, and don't knock me 
over." 

** Not if I can help it, Bennet," groaned Giles ; 
" I'm ready now — God bless you !'* 

Frank was perfectly aware that if his friend missed 
his footing they must both fall sheer over the rock to- 
gether; but he saw that the consciousness of some- 
thing substantial near him, and the turn of thought 
had together overcome his dizziness, and that his 
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courage was returning, he continued to talk steadily, 
and in a matter-of-fact tone, all the time West was 
descending, step for step, as he descended himself, 
putting one heavily shod foot afler the other on the 
rungs of the ladder just under his eyes ; and sooner 
than he expected they reached the broad ledge of the 
string-course. 

Without looking round, Frank and Giles then went 
down the lower ladders to the foot of the tower, and 
down the slippery face of the sand-stone rock ; and 
there they shouted joyfully to Peter, who had thrown 
himself on the ground in utter despair, with his face 
hidden in his arms. 

Now, indeed, while the Wests both wrung his 
hands, and thanked him over and over again, Frank 
looked white, and his lips trembled, and his eyes were 
full of tears, though he had recrossed the fence after 
Giles, nimbly enough. But he only said : " I was in 
no danger, for I really did not feel in the least giddy. 
You would both have done the same for me." 

"Should we?" asked Pete, of his brother, as Frank 
sat down to pull on his boots. 

" I don't know ; I hope so. That horrid pain 
through my head and knees comes back when you 
talk of it," answered Giles. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE COTTAGE IN THE SAND-ROCK. 

RANK walked leisurely homewards, and soon 
reached some rough steps, that led up from 
the towing-path to a cottage, built on a 
ledge of the sand-rock-clifF, that rose to some height 
above the canal, and formed the back of this, and a 
few other dwellings at Dunnington. 

A young girl, of perhaps a year older than himself,, 
was looking out for him at the gate, and began 
scolding him for being so late. 

" I have been a good way off from you, Molly," he 
answered gaily. "You should receive me better 
when I come back I I have seen the world from 
very near the top of the Raven-tower." 

Mary Bennet opened her brown eyes wide at this, 
and nearly dropped the silk stocking, with its bright 
thread, that she held in her hand. 

"Oh Frank!" she exclaimed, reproachfully, "was 
that right ?" 

" Yes," he answered, in a low voice, " it was right ;. 
you know our father's motto was : *to save life, not to 
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kill* How often have we been told so ? I thought of it 
to-day when I went up after Giles West, and it helped 
me to bring him safe down. Don't say a word to 
mother, now; I know she is writing, and it might 
spoil her day's work." 

** Poor mother I" said Molly, almost choking, in the 
effort to keep back her tears, " will she ever be able 
to leave oflf writing ?" 

" Yes," answered her brother, " as soon as I can 
work for her ; and chevening stockings, as well." 

They entered through a rustic porch, hung with 
clematis, into the cottage ; which consisted only of a 
large kitchen, with an inner room, and two upper bed- 
rooms, besides a scullery and storeroom, the latter, of 
which, was hewn out of the rock. There was little 
in the good-sized kitchen beyond common furniture ; 
but the ingle-nook was carefully swept, and a carved- 
oak chair, with a bench opposite to it, stood within it; 
and the wide fire-place was faced on either side with 
small Dutch tiles, representing, somewhat grotesquely, 
the history of Joseph and his brethren. The earthen- 
ware and pewter dishes, shone with cleanliness over 
the dresser ; and there were a few pieces of old china, 
too precious for use, ranged on the upper shelf. A 
long cushion, worked in bright worsteds and silk, gave 
a gleam of colour to the low window-seat ; and the 
clematis, that covered the porch, was trained round 
the window outside, and was sufficient to serve in- 
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stead both of curtains and muslin blinds ; for the 
cottage not only stood above the road, but was also 
shut in by a high, close-clipped holly-hedge, from the 
gaze of passers-by. 

. In the small room, opening out of the kitchen, 
Mrs. Bennet was copying out law papers, for the 
principal solicitor at Dunnington, Mr. Frost: not an 
interesting or congenial employment, certainly, but 
one that added greatly to her means of maintaining 
her little household, and of providing things honest 
in the sight of all. 

She was the daughter of a farmer, or more properly 
speaking, of a yeoman, in the neighbourhood of 
Halsmead Grange. He farmed his own acres, which 
had descended to him from a line of ancestors, as 
long, though, by no means so well known, as Mr. 
Ogle's. 

They had never been of much more importance 
than he was himself. But, whereas, many a fruitful 
field had been lost to the Squire's family, both in his 
own and the adjoining county. Farmer Lavender^s 
estate remained much what it was, when James I. 
made his royal progress, and issued his decrees, that 
country gentlemen should stay at home, and be great 
men in their own places. The tide of civil war had 
risen and turned more than once, without seriously 
affecting the Lavenders of Thorny-hollow, though 
their sons had fought on the Piuitan side; and one 
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of them had received a grant of land in Ireland, 
from Cromwell, and established his own immediate 
family there. 

They continued, as a general rule, to be farmers, 
maltsters, graziers, and in later days, land-surveyors, 
and agents for other people's property ; but they ob- 
jected to shop-keeping, and indeed to all kinds of 
trade that was not carried on in the fields, or in the 
parlours of country inns. 

One thousand pounds down on the wedding-day, 
had long been considered the necessary portion of the 
daughters of Thorny-hollow; and such had been given 
to Ruth Lavender, when she married the assistant- 
master of St Bertha's School, with the consent, but 
scarcely with the approbation of her parents. They 
would infinitely have preferred seeing her settled as 
a farmer's wife; or as mistress of Eckford*s mill, 
which latter lot, however, fell to the share of her 
elder sister when she had declined it. 

For a few short years, she was very happy with her 
scholar-like, and gentle young husband, whose attain- 
ments would have fitted him for a far higher post than 
that he occupied. Then his health gradually failed ; 
and not all Mrs. Lavender's careful nursing, and com- 
fortable old family recipes, that should have restored 
him to strength, and enabled him to take the prefer- 
ment of head-master, availed to save him. He faded 
slowly and softly ; and died in the best chamber at 
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Thomy-hoUow, while the harvest-home supper was 
going on; and sounds of rustic revelry penetrated 
even there, with the sweet breeze that blew over the 
newly-carried hay and the white stubble fields. 

Ruthie Bennet, her father's first and fairest pet, had 
died before her sister was bom ; and Frank and Mary 
were the only children left, when he was taken away, 
to comfort their mother. She, after a time, returned 
to Dunnington for her son's education, and settled, as 
we have seen, at the ** Rock- cottage." Her father and 
mother were both still living; and many a pleasant 
holiday did she and her children spend at the farm, 
from which, also, frequent presents were sent to her. 
But Arthur Bennet had not been able to make a pro- 
vision for his family ; and she and her daughter had 
hard work to make both ends meet One way of 
doing this had been proposed to her by his old friend. 
Lawyer Frost, and joyfully accepted. Thus, while 
Frank fagged at his Greek, and Mary (commonly 
called Molly) worked by his side, after clearing away 
the dinner-things; Mrs. Bennet copied long law- 
papers, in her beautiful, clear hand, without a single 
mistake from beginning to end. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A PROMISE. 

jHE busy mother had scarcely stopped to say 
a few cheerful words to her school-boy, 
when he was called away to the gate, by 
Giles and Peter West ; and then she bent again over 
her writing, telling Molly that it would be all finished 
by four o'clock, after which they would walk together 
to Thorny-hollow. 

Mrs. Bennet little thought of the subject of the talk 
going on just then, between Frank and the Wests. It 
was something of this kind. 

'* Oh 1 I say, Bennet 1 you have told your mother 
and sister, I suppose, about your climb after Giles, 
to-day?" 

" It so happens, Peter, that I have told my sister, 
and not my mother." 

" That's uncommon lucky ! Molly, or, perhaps, I 
should say, Miss Bennet, is a girl who won't peach 
if she promises not ; now don*t you think she would 
promise to say nothing that would get us into 
trouble ?" 
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" There is no need for any one's hearing anything 
more than I have said to her ; she will not think it 
an absolute duty to repeat it to my mother ; so I may 
promise for her and for myself, that we will keep your 
counsel. But why, in the world, should there be a 
secret ?" 

•* Aye ! that's what I say," grunted Giles. " I only 
wish Peter had not made fools of us both. It isn't 
fair to you, Bennet. You ought, at least, to have 
thanks for what youVe done." 

Frank had spoken coldly ; and a struggle was going 
on within him, of wounded pride, and of annoyance 
at finding that he felt angry at his exploits remaining 
unknown. He turned with sparkling eyes and set 
lips, to Giles ; but he saw, in his downcast face, that 
he was sorry and ashamed, rather than ungrateful; 
and he liked him better than usual; as we all do 
those for whom we have done a generous service, at 
least, till they forget it 

" The case, my dear fellow, is this," replied Peter 
West, speaking for his brother, as well as for himself, 
and trying to appear confidential ; " we thought, as it 
was so late, that instead of going home, we would ask 
Uncle Humfrey to give us some dinner at the Three 
Roses. Father does not much like it ; but, however, 
he lets us go there now and then. Just as we got 
near the door, up came the stage-coach, and on the 
box-seat, in a rough coat and glazed hat, as if it was 
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the middle of winter, sat Uncle Bowling, mother't 
brother — Captain Bowling, you know," 

" Yes, I recollect him," answered Frank ; " his ship 
is *The Maid of Norway.' He told us once about the 
sea-serpent, and the water near the coast, so clear, 
you could see like groves of trees, deep down, xmder 
it, that were all sea-weed." 

" The same," continued Peter. " Well, he was as 
jolly at ever, and so delighted to get back to the old 
place, and to see uncle Humfrey, and to meet us the 
first thing, that I thought then was the time to say 
something about Giles going off on the next voyage 
with him; so, while we were all at dinner — and a 
proper good one aunt gave us — I said, by way of a 
joke, 'Giles has been up, to-day, nearly to the top 
of the Raven-tower, uncle !' Thereupon he laughed 
heartily, and said : ' That's a good one I I rubbed 
my eyes when we came past it, at the rate of ten 
knots an hour — ten miles, I mean — for I had been 
thinking of a Christmas, when I was a little bit of a 
chap, and ran up the ladders that had been left there 
then, as they are now, to show them all at home what 
a capital sailor I should make. My poor mother 
came out in a terrible fright ; but when she saw me 
so far up, she went back for a great steaming pudding, 
and came with it to the door, making signs to me to 
come down and eat it. I think I see her now, standing 
on the snow 1 Well, the sight of the pudding, and 
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seeing she was not angry, or frightened, brought me 
quietly down; but the minute I stood inside the 
house, she fainted dead away. Them's mothers, 
sister Humfrey !' says he, and poured out another 
glass of wine ; but there was something like a sob 
down in his throat when he drank it/' 

"I shall be all the more glad to see him!" ex- 
claimed Frank; "but what's the secret?" 

" Oh, I understand," and he stopped short, blush- 
ing more violently than ever. 

" Yes, Bennet, you do," said Giles West, trying to 
switch off the head of a tall willow-plant, that nodded 
from the side of the canal. "When such a little 
fellow as uncle Bowling was then, went up and 
down safe, what would he have thought of my hav- 
ing to be fetched down?" 

"As it was," added Peter, with a most provoking 
drawl, "he clapped the brave, big boy on the 
shoulder, and hoped he should soon have him on 
board ' The Maid,' as he calls his ship ; for, said he, 
when he caught sight of the bricklayers on the tower, 
he thought, laying out on a yard in a gale of wind, 
was not such ticklish work as that." 

" Nor is it," said Frank, decidedly, " because the 
men are used to going up aloft, and doing things we 
don't dream of. There would have been no shadow 
of cowardice in feeling one's head swim, at a less 
height than the top of that tower 1" 
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'' But you didn't turn giddy ; no more did he when 
he was a mere child," said Giles. 

" No," answered Frank, " for a very plain reason, 
we were both thinking of something else besides 
the height." 

" Well, I wish with all my heart Pete had said no- 
thing about it, or that I had spoken out at once, but 
when I thought it might hinder my being off within a 
fortnight — I, in short, didn't tell an untruth after all" 

*' But only," added his brother, " did not think just 
then of mentioning, that if it had not been for Frank 
Bennet, you would have come down smash at the 
bottom. Now, all we can do, is to make the best 
of it" 

" I know we can trust you, Bennet," added Giles 
West, whose bluff face and manner, in spite of his 
swagger, usually expressed too much good humour to 
be unpleasant 

"You may depend upon me." 

" Thank you, Frank Bennet ! thank you more than 
for saving my life!" 

"And now, we must not stay talking here," said 
Peter ; " you are quite sure your sister will not tell ?" 

" Quite sure," replied Frank, proudly ; then, as the 
brothers turned to go, he added, laying his slight 
hand on West's broad shoulder, "Not for my sake, 
that is nothing, but for your own. Oh, do speak out 
at oncer' 
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"I cannot," replied Giles; "mother would over- 
persuade my father to keep me at home. School is 
all very well for such as you, but for me I hate it !" 

"We have your promise," added Peter, coolly, 
"and as to our own business, leave us to manage 
that" 

Frank withdrew his hand, and in a minute more 
Aey were out of sight, in the lane leading by a crevice 
in the cliff, to the timber-yard. He observed that no 
sound of Giles's usual whistle, or of Peter's shrill laugh 
was to be heard; and felt downcast himself as he 
rejoined his sister. 

" Well Frank," she said in a low tone, by the door ; 
" you look as if something wrong had happened." ' 

" Do I ?" he answered, " there is no reason why I 
should ; and yet no doubt I am vexed. Come to die 
arbour, and I will tell you." 

Molly was of course very indignant when she heard 
that Frank was to have no praise, even from their 
mother, for his gallantry ; for so she loved to call it ; 
and she had been smiling over her work, pleasing 
herself with the praise, not from her only, but from 
the whole family at the farm, and from the Wests, 
and from whoever, in fact, should gradually hear the 
tale; though she meant to be very reticent herself 
about it, and to tell no one who did not ask her 
for particulars. 

And now, this was really a great blow to the very 
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first little romance, in which she had ever, in her 
whole life, hoped to bear a part At any rate, Giles, 
and pert Peter, should see that she knew and despised 
their meanness ; and she would have the comfort of 
admiring her darling brother all by herself, more than 

ever! 

* 

Frank soon retreated to hid own comer of the rock- 
chamber, where he kept his peculiar treasures ; fossils 
from the quarries in the sand-rocks, small specimens 
of foreign woods from the timber-wharves, dried 
plants from the woods and meadows, preserved in- 
sects, and birds' eggs. More valuable than these 
were his father's collections, so carefully kept with 
his favourite books, in that little side-parlour, in which 
Mrs. Bennet was then writing ; but who, besides him- 
self and Molly, could tell the pleasure with which his 
own cupboard and shelves had been filled? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OLD-FASHIONED FARMING. 

T was Still only four o'clock, on that long, 
blue, summer's day, when the widow and 
her children started for Thorny-hollow, 
across the bridge, over the first lock of the canal; 
and then through the wide, flowery hay-fields, where 
the mowers had not yet begun their work, to the 
Trent side. 

Here they had to wait a little while, for the clumsy 
old ferry-boat, that came across the river by means of 
a long iron chain, reaching from one bank to the 
other, and of the ferryman's iron hook, which he stuck 
into one link after the other. It came along, all 
crooked, and laden with country folks; its many- 
coloured freight could be seen as clearly on the still 
water as on the broad deck; it carried horses and 
donkeys, and now and then milking-cows, as well as 
people, who had to stand during the passage. Behind 
it, on the gravelly shore, was the tall windlass, by 
means of which the chain was drawn up and let out ; 
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and beyond the windlass was a small village-green, 
with a white public-house peeping out from between 
two elm-trees, in one of which hung its gaily-painted 
sign. A little to the right, there was an avenue of 
lime trees, leading to a silvery-grey church ; and there 
the river made a decided sweep round the church- 
yard; and the branches of the trees nearly dipped 
into the water. 

There, sweet little Ruthie Bennet had been laid, 
close to the ivy-covered chancel. On the same sunny 
knoll were «the grave-stones of several generations of 
Lavenders ; and there, by her small cell, her father, 
in the very prime of life, had been laid also, in the 
midst of his wife's kindred ; far away from the storm- 
swept graves of his own people, on one of the York- 
shire moors. 

While his widow and his children sat on a bench 
by the water-side, waiting for the boat, and hearing 
the rattle of the hook on the long chain, and the 
laughter of the passengers, they looked towards the 
little promontory, formed by the churchyard, with its 
golden limes ; and Frank almost startled his mother 
by the earnestness with which he asked: "What 
made my father think so much of saving life; he 
never could have been tempted to kill anyone?" 

" No,'* said Mrs. Bennet, smiling, as the figure of 
the young student^ whom she had so often met 
during their courtship, at the ferry, rose before her; 
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*' no j he would have been ready to save life m any 
sense; but what he thought of, was that inner life 
that God gives to us all ; and that in some appears 
only a very faint spark. It is very often killed by 
neglect, or by harsh conduct, or suspicion from 
others, when care and gentle dealing might have 
kept it alive, and fanned it, perhaps, into a flame of 
love to God, and charity towards all! Christ, the 
all-perfect One, the very Word and Wisdom of God, 
would not break the bruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking flax, for He came to save, not to destroy ; 
and He could see what was good and true, however 
small that part of a character might be, in everyone, 
whom He was trying to teach and to bless. 

"That was your father's constant thought. His chief 
object was to raise and to cheer every mind and 
heart that he could influence. I never knew anyone so 
quick to observe a half-hidden good quality ; and by 
taking advantage of it, to lead its owner to some 
more decided right purpose, or right deed." 

"When we are on the way to Thorny-hollow, 
mother, will you tell us more about this?" said 
Frank and Molly, in nearly the same words, and in 
quite the same breath; for they had now to take 
their turn in the boat. 

They always thought the air sweeter and fresher, 
and the grass and leaves greener, when they reached 
the other side of the Trent And so indeed they 
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were. Small as Dunnington then was, it was still a 
town, and not to be compared to the free open 
country round Halsmead, and their grandfather's 
farm. They went through the churchyard, where a 
few bees were still murmuring, sleepily, among the 
blossoms of the lime trees, above the quiet graveSi 
and passed the Rectory garden, with its trim horn- 
beam screens, without going in by the well-known 
wicket, though they were always sure of a cordial 
welcome from Mr. and Mrs. Lester. Then they came 
out of the avenue on to the village-green, with a 
number of quaint cottages clustered round it In 
the middle stood (as it still stands), a fine oak tree^ 
spreading its branches across a remarkably deep well^ 
whose glistening wet rope and bucket were seldom at 
rest. This was the favourite spot for village gossip, 
and the old people often sat there on a sunny after- 
noon, watching the boys at play, and commenting on 
the scanty news they were able to collect. 

Many a kindly greeting was exchanged, as Mrs, 
Bennet and her children crossed the green. But when 
they got into the field-paths that led to the farm, 
Molly begged her motlier to tell them more of what 
she had been talking of at the ferry. 

" You shall hear an old Jewish story," replied Mrs. 
Bennet, " that your father was very fond of. 

" It happened one evening, in a rocky town, among 
the hills of Judea, that some boys had found a drowned 
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dog, which they were dragging by a cord through the 
market-place. A crowd of idlers had gathered round 
this miserable object. One person remarked that its 
legs were broken, another, that it was swollen already 
by the water • its coat was torn, its ears were gone, its 
mouth hung open; there was nothing too bad to be 
said about it. 

"A stranger looked on from the outside of the 
crowd, and when their jeers on the wretched ani- 
mal's condition were exhausted, he said, in a low calm 
tone, that everyone heard : * Pearls only would rival 
the whiteness of its teeth !' 

"No one spoke again, except to whisper to each 
other, 'Is not this a teacher sent from God?' for 
all knew then, as it were, for the first time, how much 
nobler it was to discover one good thing, than to 
point out a thousand blemishes.'' 

Frank made no remark on this beautifiil story of 
the elder world. He was thinking of many things at 
St Bertha's that it placed before him in a pleasanter 
light; but Molly exclaimed, "O mother! I like that 
Very much ! I do hope I shall see something good 
in Peter West!" 

"My dear Molly — surely no very great effort is 
needed to do that ; he is pert and snappish now and 
then, no doubt; but the Wests are your brother's 
friends, and they are not bad boys ; on the contrary, I 
have sometimes observed a strong sense of right and of 
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honesty in Giles, that will stand him in good stead as 
he goes on in life. Peter is clever and shrewd ; I am 
afraid that he does think more of himself, and of his 
own objects of ambition, such as they are, than of 
anything else at present. But his sisters are very fond 
of him ; so he cannot be teasing, or unkind at home ; 
that is always a good point in any bo/s character." 

Just then, a* loud, cheery voice was heard on the 
other side of the hedge-row, and a broad felt hat was 
seen, looped up at the back only ; and beneath it, the 
well-cut features and kind grey eyes of Farmer La- 
vender. 

He was a tall, nobly-built old man, with hair already 
white, and a complexion that showed the effects of 
the bleak winds and haymaking suns of near seventy 
years. 

As Frank and Mary joyfully shouted in return, he 
stepped through the under-growth that took the place 
of modem fencing on his farm, and with another 
stride, stood in the hollow lane, through which Mrs. 
Bennet and her children had been loitering. 

" IVe been watching for thee, an hour or more, my 
lass!" he exclaimed. "I thowt ye never could bide 
such an afternoon as this, smothered up by canal-side, 
wi' the cattle all lying down, and a sun to make glad 
one's heart, shining on the pastures !" 

Thus saying, with one long arm passed over his 
grandchildren, and the other round his daughter's still 
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graceftil figure, he welcomed them all to Thomy- 
hollow. Then onwards he strode with them, looking 
in his drab coat of Lincoln cloth, and his leather 
breeches and gaiters, the very picture of an English 
yeoman ; but speaking, in spite of his early da3rs at 
St Bertha's School, with an accent little better than 
that of his own ploughmen. No one, however, at any 
public meeting in the neighbourhood, was listened to 
with greater respect than himself; though, if he ever 
had learnt any rules of composition, he had forgotten 
all about them, soon after taking possession of his 
paternal acres. Good sense and good feeling sup- 
plied, as far as possible, their place; and he knew, 
besides, how to speak to the purpose. 

Mr. Lavender now heard, with great pleasure, from 
Molly, of the arrival at " The Three Roses.** 

" He'll be right welcome," said her father, " at the 
farm ; and I may very likely see him to-morrow at 
West's yard. I want to hear how the corn-ships are 
getting on in the Baltic ; my mind often misgives me 
about them, though Squire Ogle, he do say, they are 
safe to come home, sooner or later. There's nowt I 
like better nor a yam with the captain. We'll try to 
get him over here the first day he has to spare ; he's 
main glad to be home again, I'll be bound, and he'll 
enjoy a tumble in the grass with Reuben's children, as 
much as any boy ; so you must mind and come over 
with Frank and Molly, as soon as we can get him 
here." 
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Fanning at Thorny-hollow in iSii, was wasteful 
and unprofitable compared to the present system 
of artificial manures, deep ploughing, tile drainage, 
and steam machinery, which, in our days, have 
enormously increased the value of land; but Mr. 
Lavender looked with much complacency on his tall 
hedgerows, tangled with briony and wild roses, and 
spreading their shade far across the broad margins of 
his fields. He never thought of the nourishment their 
luxuriant foliage drew from the soil, and he liked the 
harbour they gave to the game; they supplied him 
with fuel, and the timber was valuable for fences, 
and at certain times was profitably sold. He was 
as well pleased with the wide banks overgrown with 
flowering weeds as were his grandchildren. 

The farm-house, surrounded on three sides by its 
stackyard, stableyard, and numerous other yards and 
outbuildings, was as good a specimen of old-fashioned 
farming, as the hayfields and their hedgerows. It was 
built of small red brick in timber framework; its 
slated roof glistened in the evening sunshine like 
the scales of a blue and green dragon ; and where 
the ivy had not been pruned away, it ran up to the 
top of the high chimneys, and clustered round the 
narrow casements, some of which had been blocked 
up, to save the window-tax. 

There were two square grassplats, one on each side 
of the front door with its high porch, and' in the 
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middle of each stood a noble walnut-tree ; beyond 
these were broad flower-beds, so crowded with rose 
trees, and all kinds of sweet-scented plants, that they 
reminded one of those ancient recipes, for pot-pouriy 
which begin by ordering that "Four maids should 
shake well in a sheet," such a profusion of damask 
roses, myrtle-blossoms, half-blown gilliflowers, and 
leaves of lemon-verbenas, besides all manner of 
fragrant herbs, as a modem garden scarcely affords 
through the livelong summer. 

To the left was an orchard, with a fish-pond in the 
centre, overhung by great apple-trees, and mossy pear- 
trees, some of which were held up with props, that 
looked as venerable as themselves. Here also, were 
many thriving families of geese and turkeys, whom 
Frank and Molly, were happily just in time to feed 
before they went to roost. 

The cows had already been milked, and the cream- 
ing pans in the dairy were overflowing, and all pre- 
pared for early butter-making the next morning, under 
the care of Aunt Lucy, Mrs. Bennet's youngest sister, 
the only one now left at home. 

Out she came to her nephew and niece in the 
orchard, with a sieve of com in her hands, and her 
soft, round amis bare from the elbow \ a white apron, 
with pockets, over her linen gown, and her muslin cap 
tied behind with blue riband, but showing hair as 
bright and thick as Molly's. Truly there was reason 
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to fear at the Hollow, that Lucy Lavender might some 
day follow the example of her six elder sisters— and 
she was only two-and-twentyl 

In the house was its mistress and mother, and her 
eldest son and his wife, who had now boys and girls 
at school, as well as at home. Mrs. Lavender had 
gradually and reluctantly given up her housekeeping 
to her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Reuben Lavender, who 
was, perhaps, as good a manager as she could have 
desired, to succeed her ; and much sharper, and more 
stringent in her economy than she had been, or than 
Lucy ever would be. 

The family, as was before mentioned, occupied 
much the same position as their forefathers had done ; 
but their expenditure was greater, and the number 
dependent on them had increased; and even with 
war-prices for their hay, and beans, and milk, and 
butter, all Mrs. Reuben's stinting and saving for the 
benefit of her own family, did not do more than pay 
off old debts, and keep the land and the house to- 
gether. She did not grudge Mrs. Bennet a basket of 
eggs, or a milk-cheese, or even now and then a piece 
of fine bacon, or a goose at Michaelmas; but she 
respected her, because she contrived to maintain her- 
self and her children without presents that could not 
so easily have been afforded. As to the little shoot- 
ing, that Mr. Lavender insisted on keeping up, it was 
an abomination to her; and she would gladly have 
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seen the flower-beds taken into the orchard, as a 
sunny spot for her young chickens to be reared on ; 
but here, Lucy was inflexible, though she sometimes 
sighed to think, that Mrs. Reuben might be in the 
right 

Such was the femily at Thorny-hollow ; and a pros- 
perous and happy one it was generally considered; 
if there was a jar amongst its various members, they 
jogged on, and said nothing to anyone about it ; and 
they were always very glad to meet, on all occasions 
of solemn gathering, and felt sincere interest in each 
other's concerns, which was perhaps as much as could 
have been expected. 

A much warmer feeling, however, existed between 
Mrs. Bennet and her sister Lucy, who were alike in 
many ways, and had never any jar, and very seldom 
any reserve between them. They now sat together 
for a little while in Luc3r's own pretty room, furnished 
with patchwork, on which the seven sisters had all 
learnt the use of their needles ; and, afl^r talking over 
various family-aflairs, Lucy remarked, that there was 
something about Frank that struck her as quite un- 
usual. 

"He does not look thin or poorly," she said, "but 
has a dazed look, as if something new and strange 
had happened to him." 

" He was detained for half-an-hour at school this 
morning/' answered his mother, "to work some 
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arithmetic over again, and he seemed to have a long 
conference afterwards with Giles and Peter West If 
there had been much wrong, I am sure he would 
have told me ; and I never like to ask him questions 
about school, lest he should lose, in any degree, the 
independence and self-control, that a boy of his age 
ought to have. Molly and I have no cause to com- 
plain that he does not wish for our sympathy. My 
only anxiety is, that his refined and sensitive disposi- 
tion, makes him care too little for the companionship 
of his schoolfellows ; which, in after life, may be bad 
for him." 

" What do you think, Ruth, his destination will 
be?" asked her sister; "if he could get the Ogle- 
scholarship, he might go to college, and take orders 
in due time." 

"Yes, that is what I wish for most," replied his 
mother ; " but though thirty pounds a-year would be a 
great help, I am not sure that even then we could 
manage it." 

" If he got on so far," said aunt Lucy, confidently, 
"I am sure we should, Frank is not fitted for the 
plodding life of a farmer, and there is no chance of 
his ever having land of his own, that I can see !" 

"Not the very slightest," replied Mrs. Bennet, 
smiling at such an idea ; " but he may have a comer 
of his Master's vineyard to work in, and prove himself 
a good and faithful servant there ; I have no higher 
ambition for him 1" d 
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"Then Frank is to be a clergyman!" exclaimed 
Lucy ; " I am so glad you have told me at last V 

" You have bounded over the Ogle-scholarship, the 
expenses of even a sizarship, and a few other impedi- 
ments, and landed Frank in a curacy — ^but I am afraid 
it was too rapid a run and leap, Lucy !" 

"No, Ruth, don't be afraid; but then again, he 
might not wish for it himself." 

While the mother and aunt were thus discussing the 
probabilities of Frank's life, he was walking with his 
grandfather round the farm, which consisted of about 
four hundred acres of pasture, a small root-crop, and 
some 'swampy bottoms,' near the Trent, where the 
cows fed among the rushes and water-mosses. He, of 
course, thought everything delightful, and looked on 
Mr. Lavender as one of the best of English farmers, 
and on his lot, as the very pleasantest under the sun ; 
and he was only sorry it was too late for a long ride 
on his favourite pony, whom he had named, " Black 
Bab** — a real beauty of her kind. 

The long walk, and the good supper, and the drive 
home, by moonlight, with uncle Reuben, in the tax- 
cart, all had an excellent effect in restoring Frank's 
good looks, and he was more than half-asleep before 
he laid his head on his pillow. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A GATHERING AT THE TIMBER-YARD. 

|EANWHILE grand preparations were pro- 
ceeding for a feast at the timber-yard. The 
return of Captain Bowling, who was Mrs. 
Wesf s brother, was always the occasion for quite a 
series of festivities ; for all his old friends were glad to 
welcome him back, and to hear tidings of his last 
voyage, and of the prospects of trade at the various 
ports he had visited. Various bargains also were 
struck that had regard to his next voyage ; and there 
was a vast amount of eating and drinking, and smok- 
ing over them, from which he derived great satisfac- 
tion. 

Captain Bowling was commander and part-owner 
of a fine trading-vessel, wherein he had made many a 
successful run through the perils of the North Sea, 
across which he had brought timber, hides, and 
tallow, to Hull; and occasionally, also, grain to 
Boston. On his voyages thence to the Baltic he 
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carried out all sorts of articles of home manufacture, 
which were either smuggled into the countries then 
under the power of Napoleon Bonaparte ; or carried 
there from Hamburg, or some Dutch port, under 
foreign colours ; Napoleon's vast ' continental system,* 
having nearly put an end to open trade with his great 
enemy, England. 

The outward-bound cargo of the "Maid of Nor- 
way," as she was called at Hull (by whatever other 
names she might have been known abroad) usually 
consisted, in great part, of hosiery from Nottingham, 
Derby, and Leicester. Guernsey frocks, woven on 
the stocking-frame, supplied the whole of our own 
merchant navy. Bandaging of elastic hosiery-web, for 
surgical purposes, was everywhere in requisition; 
under-clothing was also everywhere wanted, and its 
use was becoming more and more general, under the 
name of * fleecy hosiery,' as it became cheaper, from 
being made of cotton, instead of only of silk or wool, 
as at first. From these most useful but plain manu- 
factures, to silk stockings with lace-like open-work, or 
embroidered clocks ; ladies' gloves and mittens, and 
gentlemen's pantaloons, of thick black silk, there 
seemed no end of the articles that were produced 
by framework-knitters. 

The art of " chevening" — that is embroidering by 
the needle — gloves and stockings, had long been prac- 
tised in France and Spain, and they were brought, 
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thus ornamented, in large quantities to England. But 
of late years they had been equally well done at Not- 
tingham, and at Dunnington, by such skilful embroi* 
deresses as Mrs. Bennet and her daughter. And of 
such delicate hosiery Captain Bowling always carried 
a good supply for the ladies of St Petersburgh and 
Moscow. 

The changes of fashion both, at home and abroad, 
were anxiously discussed in many a poor workman's 
home, as well as by the owners of the^knitting-frames, 
who were often persons not in the trade, but who in- 
vested spare capital in them, generally in small 
amounts, for the sake of obtaining the large rent 
that was charged, so long as work could be found 
on which to employ them. 

The long war with our American colonists had 
brought a great deal of distress into the midland 
counties. That with France had still further increased 
it ; and the complete change in the style of dress for 
the higher classes, that took place in Europe, but 
especially in France and England, during the first 
French Revolution, had thrown a very large number 
of machines out of work. 

Silk velvet-pieces, and silk brocade-pieces for 
gentleniens' coats and waistcoats, and ladies' dresses, 
were no longer required, when everyone wore clothes 
that were supposed to be of republican simplicity, and 
embroidered garments were consigned to unused 
presses and lumber-rooms. 
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By 1 8 10, silk-lace mittens, and silk-elastic mittens, 
and gloves, which had required 600 or 700 frames, 
had gone out of use : as also cotton spider-net for 
ladies' habit-shirts, which had employed about 1,500 
frames, 400 of them working at Nottingham. The 
situation had now become gloomy indeed, and the 
starving workmen began to try to find out whether 
other causes, besides those of war, and changes of 
fashion, had produced such terrible reverses, to them 
and to their families. They discovered that a great in- 
crease had taken place in the number of apprentices 
taught by the masters in the more prosperous times, 
when fresh hands were first wanted, to work the vastly- 
increased machinery. It was ascertained that at 
Hinckley (to give a single instance) two frame-work 
knitters had a hundred apprentices between them; 
indeed, the excess of labourers brought by this means 
into the market, was the chief cause of distress. 

Happily for the knitters, braces and cravats began 
to be made on the frames; and soon afterwards 
woollen and cotton yam was used, instead of wool 
alone, in the manufacture of socks, which became 
cheap in consequence, and within the reach of 
labourers and artizans, who till then had depended 
on hand-knitting, and therefore, generally speaking, 
had seldom worn stockings or socks at all, except on 
Sundays. All these subjects were discussed at Dunn- 
ington, over the pipes and ale with which the good 
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captam was entertained at the '^ Three Roses/' and at 
the timber yard; and by his various friends, in and 
out of the hosiery-trade. 

Mary Bennet had heard enough to make her fear 
lest her chevening should come to an end; and she 
talked anxiously to her mother, of news she had also 
heard from Mrs. Reuben Lavender, about the break- 
ing of stocking-frames by parties of workmen. " Let 
us hope/' said Mrs. Bennet, while she listened, " bad 
times have come and gone as far as we ourselves are 
concerned, Molly; I am not afraid our needles will be 
idle; and I rather suspect Mr. Frost has a good deal 
to do with the new business at Leicester; if so, my 
pen will be well employed too 1" 

They had not time to talk much longer, for they 
were going to the welcome-home party, at the Wests; 
given in honour of Captain Bowling's return; and a 
very gay and merry party they found, both in the 
house, and in the timber-yard. There were flags 
flying from the tops of the high sheds, and a couple of 
barges on the canal, laden with larch-timber, from the 
** Maid of Norway's " cargo, were moored just below 
them; and also flaunted flags and streamers, in abun- 
dance. Smoking was of course out of the question 
in the yard, with all its combustible stores; or perhaps 
the tables might have been spread there. But the 
house was overflowing with good cheer and company, 
and so tea and cakes were also to be found in the 
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garden, where Jenny and Susie West had persuaded 
uncle Bowling, the hero of the day, to play at " Bull in 
the Ring," and a very fierce bull indeed, he had made 
of himself, just when Mrs. Bennet arrived with Frank 
and Molly. 

"High jinks, madam!" he cried to her from the 
circle of blooming faces, and tightly-clasped hands 
that kept him a prisoner; and then he roared so loud 
in his endeavour to get out, that all the boys and girls 
capered round and round him with delight, and only 
at last broke their chain of hands, to enjoy the fim 
of being chased by the bull, up and down the narrow 
lanes between the stacks of wood — in and out of the 
sheds, — under the great firs — and noble planks of 
northern larch, and English oak — till they were fairly 
tired, the boys of clambering, and the girls of being 
caught and kissed; and then they let him go, and he 
got back at last to his older friends. 

" I feel like a boy," he said to Mrs. Bennet, as he 
stood by her, looking very warm and happy. " When 
I smell those stacks, the very first thing I recollect was 
coming to that yard with my dear mother, that's dead 
and gone — gone ma'am ! where I hope to follow her, 
whether from the sea, or the dry land, no matter 
which — she'll be ready to meet me, I know ! The 
longing for salt water came upon me there — ^when she 
used to tell me what countries the timber was brought 
from. I used to listen to the wind among the planks 
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piled up just as they are now, and think of the forests 
they had lived in, on the fell-sides in Norway. Then 
the storms on an autumn day sounding through 
them, set me, as it were, on board ship. I always 
told her I would be a sailor ! and nothing she could 
say afterwards, would keep me at home !" 

" That is something like our friend Gileses deter- 
mination to go to sea,*' replied Mrs. Bennet, her sweet 
voice seeming very like his mother's to the old sailor's 
ears. '^ It is not hard to say how he came to make it, 
if you talk so to him." 

'' I never do talk so to him, ma'am. I tell him it is 
all very well for an old salt like me, to be months and 
years away in the Baltic, or crossing the north sea 
back'ards and for'ards, but that he'll have enough 
of it in his first voyage, when he comes to lay out 
on the frozen spars o' nights, a-looking- out for a 
light to show where the sunk rocks, and the shallows 
are." 

" Eh, my lad ! '^ continued Uncle Bowling, giving 
Giles who had come close up to him, a slap on the 
shoulder, " Shall you do that as cleverly as you went 
up th' old tower ?" 

" I hope so uncle," answered Giles, turning very 
red, and shifting uneasily from one leg to the other, 
so as to hide his burning ears from Mrs. Bennet. 

" Use makes perfect as we write at school, you 
know, uncle," said Peter, who had darted up to them 
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while they stood by the low garden walL "Use 
makes perfect \ don't it, Giles ? " 

"It'll never make me like you again, Peter," 
muttered Giles, with a dark look that caught Mrs. 
Bennetts eye; and the Captain too dimly surmising 
that something had gone wrong, called cheerily out; 
" Come, boys ! you stick together, let the wind blow 
from whatever quarter it may; that's my notion of 
brothers." "Shoulder to shoulder the brave lads 
keep," sung Peter West as he danced away, after 
bestowing a nip on his taller brother's arm, which 
made him wince with pain. 

Captain Bowling still leant over the low wall, with 
his gay silk handkerchief in his hand, as if he was on 
the look-out for land a-head, from the deck of the 
" Maid of Norway,'* which he was trying very hard 
indeed to see. 

" There's not a tree along those fields, not a broken 
bit of river-shore," he said, again talking to Mrs. 
Bennet, " but what I know as well as I do our old 
cottage under the Raven-Tower. Aye! and times 
without mind, I've seen 'em all hundreds of miles oflf 
at sea." 

"You'll see 'em, too, in like manner, my boy," 
turning to Giles, " if you go sailing with me ! Every- 
thing that has passed at home, little kindnesses, and 
little onkindnesses, words and looks you think nothing 
on now, will come athwart your mind then, and may 
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be you'll drive some on 'em away ; but thc/11 come 
back and haunt it, like as some ships are haunted by 
them as have long before gone over the sides, with 
round-shot to weight their hammocks — under water. 
Take kindly recollections with thee, ladl which, 
thank God, IVe most often done; you don't know 
now, how welcome they'll be!" Thus saying, the 
captain resumed his steady look-out towards the 
silvery Trent, with the church-tower between the lime 
trees, and the high-peaked gables of the Rectory, and 
the long sweep of woody country beyond them, all 
broken into mellow light and shadow by the low 
evening sun. 

'' Haunted," said Giles to himself, '' that's a queer 
turn to give it : why folks are beginning to say his 
mother's old cottage is haunted 1 I wonder if uncle 
knows that " 

The captain was not, however, as may readily be 
supposed, long allowed to keep quietly to his look- 
out in the garden with only Mrs. Bennet by his side. 

Scarcely had Giles turned away, apparently little 
impressed by his words, when a rush was made to- 
wards him from the house, and they were both carried 
off to the parlour, where supper was spread in grand 
style. Mr. Lavender and Lucy had just arrived to 
join in welcoming the old sailor back to his friends 
and native place ; and they had brought a couple of 
chubby little girls with them, whom he declared to be 
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fitting representatives of the rosy, sunny-haired sister- 
hood; for he recollected all seven at Thorny-hollow. 
But he whispered to the good farmer that in his 
opinion Miss Lucy was the flower on 'em all ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BOBBIN-NET. 

|N process of time amongst the many subjects 
of local interest brought forward at the sup- 
per-table, the new bobbin-net machine, that 
was then coming into use at Nottingham, was men- 
tioned. It had been invented by Robert Brown, in 
1802, "for the purpose," as he describes it, "of 
manufacturing by this more speedy, simple, and neat 
method, fishing-nets — nets for wearing apparel, and 
all other articles of net-work, having the same common 
diamond mesh and knot, hitherto tied by the hand, 
with the netting-needle, in fishing-nets. And also for 
manufacturing divers other figured meshes, with any 
thread, twist, twine, cord, jersey, or yam, produced 
from animal, vegetable, or mineral substances." This 
Robert Brown was a frame-work-knitter, and one of a 
number of clever artizans and mechanics, most of 
whom were more or less known to each other, and 
whose great object it was to construct a machine on 
which lace might be made with a firmly-knotted mesh; 
such as is produced by the hand, in ordinary netting. 
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This he had accomplished ; though he was far from 
imagining what the results of his invention were to be. 

To him it always was a " fishing-net machine /' it 
answered its purpose perfectly, but was little used, 
because fishermen could make nets for themselves 
that cost nothing beyond the price of the materials. 

Brown died poor as he had lived ; but he had given 
a strong impulse to invention in the right direction. 

It is probable that Mr. Heathcoat, of Loughborough, 
a man of superior intellect, and of good education, 
may have heard of the " fishing-net machine /* but he 
succeeded, at twenty-four years of age, in inventing 
and producing the intricate and beautifiil machinery 
for making bobbin-net in perfect imitation of pillow- 
lace. He took out a patent for it, which he was after- 
wards obliged to defend by many expensive law-suits. 
Other machines were immediately set to work on his 
principle, but with slight diflferences, so contrived as 
to avoid papng tribute to Mr. Heathcoat; and the 
warehouses were soon full of bobbin-net of an inferior 
kind, as well as of hosiery. Too full — unhappily ! 

In i8i I, trade was at the lowest stage of depression; 
and the frame-work-knitters seem to have suffered 
more severely than any other class of workpeople. In 
their desperation they began to destroy the new 
machines which they thought would do the work they 
looked upon as their own. 

Lucy Lavender turned veiy pale. Possibly uncle 
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Bowling, by whom she was sitting, observed that she 
did so; for, addressing no one in particular, he directly 
began to talk of the news that came thundering to 
England, week after week, of Lord Wellington's vic- 
tories in Spain. "Ayl" said Mr. Bucknell, the princi- 
pal draper in the town, " I was up in London, captain, 
not long ago, and I saw one of the grandest sights I 
ever hope to see ! — twelve standards and colours, and 
a French eagle — (that's an ensign. Miss Molly, they 
carry at the head of their regiments) — taken at Barossa 
by our men, first displayed on the parade in St. James's 
Park, surrounded by troops, with cannon firing and 
bands playing, and thousands of people shouting for 
joy — and then carried slowly and solemnly to the 
church in Whitehall, and set up on each side of the 
altar there, with thanksgiving and prayers — it almost 
brings my heart into my throat to think of it now — 
indeed it does 1 " 

" Where would our hearts have been, Mr. Bucknell," 
said Lucy, with great animation, " if we could have 
seen Captain Hoste leading his four frigates into 
action last April, in the Adriatic, against the united 
fleets of France and of Italy?" 

" Our brave fellows must have fought at terrible 
odds," he answered, not quite liking his own story 
capped by another, so soon. 

" Not a bit of it," cried Uncle Bowling. "I should 
say they were fairly matched — four to six — ^with a 
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number of smaller craft to help the frigates of the 
Mounseers and the Maccaronis ! Our blue-jackets 
did their duty well ; they always do ; and at the end 
of six hours' fighting they had taken two of the enemy's 
frigates and burnt one ; and the rest sheered oflf— -but 
what were they ? what are foreigners to Englishmen ?" 

The captain looked round triumphantly for an 
answer ; but nobody could give a very precise one — 
though they all agreed that an Englishman could, as a 
matter of course, beat three Frenchmen, any day ; and 
.they hoped he would continue so to do, till Bony had 
disgorged all his ill-gotten prey. So they spoke of the 
great Emperor, Napoleon Bonaparte ! 

*' To me," said Mr. Lavender, " the saddest thing 
is to think of our brave old King, who never flinched 
from his word, and never left a duty undone as he 
knew of; now caring nowt for all them victories, 
knowing nowt of the perplexities and turmoil of 
these times — quite out of his mind — and set aside!" 

"But not forgotten," whispered Mrs. Bennet, "either 
by his God or by his people ! " 

" I read in the Times^' observed Mr. West, " that the 
Prince Regent was received with vast applause by 
enormous crowds when he reviewed 24,000 troops the 
other day at Wimbledon — and that the Duke of York 
is appointed commander-in-chief; but we shall not 
see the like of George the Third again, in any of his 
family!" 
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" You're right there, Master West," cried Mr. Huck- 
nall ; '' there never will be such a sight again as when 
George the Third reviewed the Volunteers. I was up 
in London then, and saw it. Every one of them with 
a scarf of crimson hosiery ! — thick red silk for the 
officers, red worsted for the privates — all as handsome 
as need be ; that was a time for trade, hereabouts I 
Then the gentlemen, of an evening, wore black silk 
hosieiy breeches, and black or grey silk stockings; 
no long cloth pantaloons for me !'* 

" Stocking-breeches are not bad trade even now," 
observed another of the guests ; *^ there has been a 
considerable demand for them lately, with so many 
grand doings at Court. The Prince Regent has been 
a friend to us so far 1" 

Thus flowed the talk; seasoned by many healths 
fairly drunk, and succeeded by several glees, which so 
delighted the good captain, that he favoured the com- 
pany with a song himself, that might have been called 
a " seaman's lament for those on shore," whether it 
was or not. It began, " When the great sou'wester he 
do blow," and went on to recount the comforts and 
security of ship-board, under such circumstances; 
while as to landsmen, — 

** My eyes I what tiles and chimney-pots 
About their heads are falling!" 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mrs. Bennet thought 

E 
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Molly and Frank had stayed up late enough, and 
Lucy returned with her and them to the Rock- 
cottage, where she was to spend two or three da)rs. 
It was seldom she left the farm ; for although Mrs. 
Reuben was, as everyone knew, an admirable mana- 
ger, aunt Lucy had her own department to attend to; 
and her gentle presence supplied the oil that kept all 
the domestic machinery smooth, and in good work- 
ing order. Such had been the opinion expressed on 
more than one occasion by that innovating young 
manufacturer, Mr. James Ogle, after a visit to Thorny- 
hollow. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE squire's family. 

R. James Ogle was the nephew of Squire 
Ogle of Halsmead, one of the niany 
younger sons of a younger brother, to 
whom neither land nor money had come from the 
exhausted family treasury. He was in fact born to 
that poorest lot of a gentleman, without sufficient 
means to enter the army, or to take a degree at 
college, or to make his way in any other profession; 
and yet with all the prejudices against trade, which 
our more enlightened days have gradually dispelled, 
at least in a great measure; but which were still rife 
half a century ago in the class to which he belonged. 
His father farmed some land belonging to the 
squire, rode a good horse, and attended both meets 
and markets, with some credit to himself, but small 
profit to his family, which rivalled in number that of 
Mr. Lavender. The daughters married men a little 
higher in the social scale than most of the seven Miss 
Lavenders' had done, but less able to maintain them; 
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the favourite eldest son 'listed in the Blues ; another 
took foreign service, and became in due time a 
Russian baron; and James, to their infinite disgust, 
turned 'stocking-weaver;* in other words, was ap- 
prenticed, at his own request, to a hosier at Nott- 
ingham, whose descendants are at this moment to be 
found amongst the nobles of England. James Ogle 
had seen too much of the wear and tear of life, under 
the grindstone of genteel poverty, to encounter it 
willingly himself. From his childhood, when he 
used to construct mills and dams on a bright and 
rapid stream at Halsmead, he had been warmly in- 
terested in all kinds of machinery; he felt, perhaps, 
still greater interest in the workmen amongst whose 
looms and frames he had often studied his favourite 
subjects. When he began to consider how he could 
best lift his own head above poverty, he saw no better 
means of doing so than by entering the hosiery 
trade. 

Sir Richard Arkwright and Mr. Strutt, at Cromford 
and at Belper; Mr. Need, at Nottingham; Mr. 
Heathcote, at Loughborough, (who was after- 
wards 'member for Tiverton), were all examples of 
how much could be done in this line by a combina- 
tion of talent, knowledge, and undaunted perseverance; 
and he quietly determined to build up a fortune if 
possible, as they were doing, or had done. 

At the time, Mrs. Reuben Lavender heard a good 
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deal from him, and from Lucy, of Heathcote's patent, 
and of the new bobbin-net. Mr. Ogle's great object 
was to establish a lace-factory at Dunnington, and 
gradually, by this means, to provide work for the 
starving framework-knitters. He had at that period 
lately become a junior partner in the great firm of 
Messrs. Warp & Woof, at Derby; and he had induced 
them to advance the necessary funds for building a 
factory, and supplying it with machines made at 
Nottingham, for which a tribute was to be paid to 
Mr. Heathcote. The new building was now roofed 
in, and began to attract great attention ; but reports 
were already &st spreading, as usual, that the new 
plan, and the wonderful new machines, were cruelly 
intended yet further to shorten labour, and James 
Ogle often found himself pursued by angry looks, 
and curses muttered, if not spoken audibly. 

Many years before, there had been such vigorous 
opposition in Lancashire, to carding and spinning 
machines, that their owners had been driven south- 
wards to Nottingham, and Derby; there was now 
great reason to fear for the safety of any new manu- 
factory, wherever it might be established. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE COTTAGE PORCH, AND THE SPINNtNG-JENNY. 

|N the course of the day, after the feast at the 
timber-yard, while Mrs. Bennet and her 
sister were talking over all these things 
as they sat at their work, they saw a visitor at the 
gate, who let himself leisurely in ; and walked up to 
the porch, as if he had often been accustomed to 
tread that narrow garden-path, between the great rose 
bushes before. 

"Mr. Ogle!" said Lucy, blushing, and quickly 
smoothing back her hair ; " I never thought of his 
coming here." 

He had apparently heard her words, however low 
they might have been spoken, for he said as he came 
up to the door, which already stood wide open, to 
admit every breath of smnmer air. 

"Will you not allow me to come where you are, 
Lucy?" Then, when he took her hand, he certainly 
held it a minute longer than he had done Mrs. Ben- 
nefs, though she had looked delighted to see him, 
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and had answered, " Mr. Ogle is very welcome," and 
had proceeded to shake hands most cordially with 
him. 

"I stopped at the farm," he said, "on my way 
from Derby, to see how things were getting on here . 
and found there that I must come to Rock-cottage to 
fight my battle, for, that Mrs. Lavender would not 
listen to a word in favour of my plan.'* 

"Always your plan," said Lucy, somewhat reproach- 
fully, "do you think of anything else?" 

" Yes, of a great deal else," he replied ; having 
taken a chair near her ; " but that is the chief object 
of interest to me now, and therefore I want to talk to 
you of it." 

" I cannot like the idea," she answered, in a more 
relenting tone, " you will bring yourself into danger 
from the fears and anger of the people ; and I cannot 
bear them to say that it is your doing, when the bread 
is taken out of their children's mouths ; that is what 
my mother thinks of !" 

"I am bound," replied James Ogle, gently, "to 
carry out the wishes of my employers in the first place, 
and in the second, you surely should know, that I am 
not acting to the injury of those who have so long 
been attached, more or less, to my people. That 
there may be some danger, I admit, by-and-by; but 
more to my machines than to myself. My hope is, 
that I shall be able, before that time comes, to 
make the stockingers understand that increased trade 
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is certain in the end to better their condition, 
and to supply ample work for their families, 
I think, you will help me, Mrs. Bennet, when you 
know what the circumstances of the case really are !*' 

Mrs. Bennet said she should be very glad to hdp 
him, though she did not see at present how she could 
do so. 

He knew, however, that she went a good deal 
among the poorest and neediest of the town, with 
such succour, as sympathy with their distresses, and 
superior judgment, and little comforts promptly ad- 
ministered can always give. Many a woman she had 
strengthened to stand upright, and to do such work as 
remained for her; into many a sickness-stricken house 
she had brought back the voice of health and joy; 
hard-handed men who had grown tired of the fretful 
reproaches of their wives, would often listen to her 
gentle voice, and declare that a bit of talk with Mrs. 
Bennet did them more good than going to chiu-ch; 
but then she generally contrived to take them there, 
sooner or later. Her own light portion of their work 
too, excited their admiration; and, although, it was 
as they said, " Jist a ploy till her;" compared to that 
of the stocking-loom, it drew them to her, and made 
James Ogle's dependence on her very reasonable. 

"When I was a child," he continued, addressing 
her rather than Lucy, " I used to hear a great deal 
about Sir Richard Axkwright; nearly everyone who 
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came to our house mentioned him in some way or 
other. He had been high-sheriff of the county, and 
was knighted by George III., on presenting to him an 
address of congratulation after the escape from the 
knife of Margaret Nicholson. His hospitality was 
on a scale suited to his rank aud immense fortune; 
he had furnished Lancashire (his native county), with 
the means of acquiring enormous wealth, and himself 
fixed the market prices of cotton throughout England. 
Thousands were even then employed on the factory- 
system which he had been the first to introduce ; and 
in the last twenty years, their number has vastly in- 
creased ; so that the cotton manufactures of Manches- 
ter alone, might clothe the whole country — that is," 
added Mr. Ogle, laughing, "if every man could be 
content with fustian ! And Richard Arkwright was the 
thirteenth child of such poor parents, that he was 
brought up as a barber, with scarcely education 
enough to enable him to read and write ! He had 
seen the spinning-wheel constantly at work in cot- 
tages, where the whole business of carding and spin- 
ning, both cotton and wool, and linen yam, was 
performed by the women, and the weaving by the 
men. Then was the happy time, when ladies and 
their maidens spun thread for their own household 
linen ] and treasures of fitfe damask were laid by — 
there are plenty of them, I do not doubt, at Thorny- 
hollow; I know they formed part of my mother's 
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wedding outfit, and that she utterly despised cotton in 
very nearly every form. 

" At this rate, how were tiie looms to be supplied ? 
It was often great part of a weaver's morning toil, to 
call at several houses to collect weft enough for the 
rest of the day ; and even with some attempt at spin- 
ning more rapidly, by means of a machine with rollers, 
little, if any, actual progress was made towards sup- 
plying the hand-looms. 

" Arkwrighfs first attempt at invention of any sort, 
was a dye for hair, in which he was a dealer. I am 
afraid he would willingly have bought such tresses as 
those," continued Mr. Ogle, glancing at Lucy, who 
was listening with all her soul in her eyes, " to make 
wigs, which were then worn, both by ladies and 
gentlemen of all ages. Having succeeded in this dye, 
he next turned his thoughts to mechanics, and tried 
to find out how to produce perpetual motion in some 
kind of machine, that would go on without ever com- 
ing to a natural stop ! 

"While he was thus engaged with the help of a 
clockmaker named Kay, (who seems also to have 
been a very ingenious man), he found out that the 
small machine they had made together, might be 
so altered and adapted to other purposes, as to spin 
yam more quickly than aHy single-thread wheel had 
ever done. 

** Twenty years before, some similar discovery, of 
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which the memory was almost lost, had been made 
by a man named Hargreaves, but his machine with 
its latent powers, had been broken to pieces by 
an ignorant and frightened mob, and his life en- 
dangered. 

"Richard Arkwright found that his own machine, 
which he had obtained leave to set up in the school- 
master's house, attached to the Free Grammar School, 
at Preston, was very likely to share a similar fate. He, 
therefore, left Lancashire, and contrived to carry it in 
safety to Nottingham. There he borrowed some 
small sums of money at Wright's Bank; but as the 
partners could see no very profitable results from 
their advances, they objected to making any more, 
and shifted him and his machinery off upon Mr. 
Need, a stocking-manufacturer, in partnership with 
Strutt, of Derby. 

" I shall, perhaps, only repeat what you have often 
heard, if I tell you that when Arkwright had remedied 
a few defects in his machine, by Mr. Strutt's advice, 
he took out a patent for it in 1769, which was after- 
wards set aside on the ground of his not having been 
the original inventor. After a long course of litiga- 
tion, the patent was restored to him, and again taken 
away when all seemed settled. It was still withheld 
even when he had been established as the inventor. 
This was possibly a case somewhat similar to that of 
Robert Brown's machine for making fishing-nets, and 
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Mr. Heathcote*s for making bobbin-net. Several men 
of great mechanical skill and great perseverance, 
were working for the same object; the result was, 
that nearly the same means of accomplishing their 
end, occurred to more than one among theuL 

" During all these changes and law-suits, a good deal 
of machinery had been made in Lancashire, closely re- 
sembling Arkwrighfs, and the manufacturers now com- 
bined to prevent his better yam from being used, so 
that a large stock remained tmcalled for on his hands, 
and those of his partners. Arkwright and Strutt then 
determined to become manufacturers themselves, as 
well as spinners. And they began by making their fine 
yam into first-rate stockings, on frames patented by 
Mr. Stmtt, who had improved on the great work of 
Lee (the original inventor of the stocking-loom, in 
the reign of Elizabeth) ; thus they became hosiers !" 

While James Ogle had been speaking, Frank had 
retumed home with wild flowers in his hand, and two 
or three fresh specimens of fossils from the quarries 
in the felspar rock, in his pocket. His attention was 
at once arrested by what he heard, for his own taste 
had strongly attracted him towards the study of 
machinery. He had long wished for an opportu- 
nity of seeing and understanding the machines he 
had been told of at Nottingham, and he now ven- 
tured to tell Mr. Ogle that there was a mmour at St 
Bertha's, that the stocking-weavers at Dunnington 
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had determined never to allow any such to be in- 
troduced there. 

"You think," said Mr. Ogle, "that these poor 
people are alarmed at the prospect of a factory for 
bobbin-net being opened here?" 

" Yes," replied Frank, " I know they are. They 
say ' it comes in, little by little, but that new machi- 
nery is taking the last bit of bread from their children's 
mouths.' They talk of driving Heathcote out of 
Loughborough, some day or other, as Arkwright was 
driven out of Lancashire ; they ' don't know what may 
not be made,' they say, * on the new frames.' " 

"Nothing, I beHeve, but bobbin-net," answered 
his friend, laughing, "but we must try to make them 
understand our plan, and if after all, we should be so 
unlucky as to lose our first frames .here, we should 
probably remove the next we might order to a safer 
place. The loss, however great to us, will then be 
trifling compared to the injury the men will do to 
themselves." 

"You must recollect," said Lucy, who had also 
-warmed with the subject, "that hitherto the frame- 
breakers have destroyed only such machines as were 
directly intended to lessen the manual labour re- 
quired. Even now, it is said, that out of fifty thou- 
sand framework-knitters, few are earning more than 
six shillings a-week, and numbers are entirely out of 
•work, with their families." 
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" My hope is," replied Mr. Ogle, very earnestly, " to 
provide them with work, by helping to increase a new 
demand for it. If Sir Richard Arkwright had insisted 
on going on spinning yam, and doing nothing else, 
where would the hosiery trade of Leicester be now ? 
Heathcote has given a new trade to Nottingham, and 
however often the lace-fiames there may be broken, you 
may take my word for it, that their number wiU go 
on increasing; so they will in time in all this district 
I want our people to provide themselves with at least 
two strings to their bow, instead of giving up the mark 
in despair." 

"You should found a second Ogle scholarship," 
answered Lucy with her prettiest smile, "and let 
it be for inventive genius, and mechanical improve- 
ments, or something of that sort." 

"We may do that some day or other, when the 
bobbin-net trade has made Dunnington a flourishing 
and wealthy town," said Mr. Ogle, rising to take leave 
of Mrs. Bennet and her children. Lucy took leave 
of him in the garden, because she wished to show 
him a white cluster-rose that had just come into 
bloom over the arbour; it seemed to have great 
attractions for him, so that he did not immediately 
go down the steps, and when he did, she still stood 
looking along the towing-path for some minutes be- 
fore she rejoined her sister. 

"How well Mr. Ogle speaks," said Molly, who at 
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last was laying the cloth for dinner. '' I had not the 
least idea before to-day, that he could ever be called 
handsome !" 

'^I do not suppose that many people would call 
him so, even if they had heard him talk of Arkwright 
and of Heathcote," replied Mrs. Bennet, smiling at 
her daughter's sudden appreciation of Mr. James 
Ogle's thoughtful and intelligent countenance, which, 
for she had known him long, had always struck her 
as peculiarly interesting. 

After all this talking, Frank had scarcely time to 
eat his dinner, before he returned to school, leaving 
his lessons to be learnt as usual in the evening. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CORN-FLEET IN THE BALTIC, AND ST. B^kTHA'S 

PLAY-GROUND.- 

IHERE had been an immense amount of rain 
that summer, which, while on such land as 
Mr. Lavender^s, it had increased the quan- 
tity of pasture, had done infinite mischief to the 
growing com. Farmers were beginning to look anxi- 
ously on their crops, and greatly to fear there would 
not be sun enough to ripen them in time for the 
sickle. In that case, however well grain might sell, 
only those who had large quantities in reserve, would 
benefit by the probable scarcity in autumn. 

Meantime there were favourable reports of the 
prospects of the harvests in the North of Europe. 
The countries that border the Baltic Sea, were more 
completely the great granary of England then than 
they are now, because the resources of America were 
still to a considerable degree undeveloped and un- 
known, and in spite of the corn-laws as they then 
existed, there was no reason to fear actual want of 
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com, as long as many hundred ships were freighted 
with the produce of the north, and arrived in due 
time at Hull, and other of our sea-ports. From 
these English ports, larger vessels were laden with 
wheat for other southern countries, the intricate navi- 
gation of the Baltic rendering it necessary to employ 
only small ones. to bring the gmin to England. Even 
so, two in every hundred were usually lost 

In 181 1, the Czar Alexander, of Russia, was 
closely allied with Bonaparte, then at the height of 
his power in France j and, acting in his interests, he 
was endeavouring to injure as far as possible the 
commerce of England, the Emperor's most impla- 
cable enemy. 

The departure of the corn-fleet from the Baltic, 
was, however, still looked upon as certain; being, as 
was believed, secured by the great " law of nations," 
which hitherto no European war had set aside. 

It was heavily insured in England, not only by the 
ordinary under-writers, but also by various other per- 
sons, who had advanced large sums of money, or 
become responsible for them in case any accident 
befell the ships. Amongst others, Squire Ogle, whose 
affairs were not, as we have said, very prosperous, had 
been induced to speculate on the safe arrival of this 
important fleet of merchant-ships, of which the value 
appeared likely to be enhanced by the prospects of 
the harvest at home. 
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Thus far we must explain the state of affairs, when 
Captain Bowling, within a few da3rs of his return to 
Dunnington, was informed by his partner, that the 
" Maid of Norway" was to proceed as quickly as 
practicable to the Baltic, and to form part of the 
corn-fleet 

As soon as these tidings became known, they ex- 
cited great commotion in the little town; and the 
captain was looked upon as a perfect oracle in the 
commercial room at "The Three Roses." There 
the farmers of the district were accustomed to meet 
every market-day; and there they usually settled what 
crops their fields were to be prepared for ; the modem 
rotation-system not havingthen been even thought of 
in the valley of the Trent. 

Mr. Ogle, of Halsmead,' not unfrequently dropped 
in upon them there ; and a very fine old gentleman 
he looked, as he rode up to the inn door, in his sap- 
green coat, and brass buttons, with his buff waistcoat, 
leather breeches, and top-boots ; and a kinder-hearted 
man they all agreed did not live. His nephew 
having chosen to become "a stockinger," (as he usually 
called him), was a thing he never could understand, 
so he invariably declared. And James Ogle, finding 
after some years that nothing he could say was ever 
likely to make him understand it, entirely dropped 
the subject on his rare visits to Halsmead Grange. It 
was therefore a matter of surprise to the squire, when 
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he heard on his next call at " The Three Roses/' not 
only of Captain Bowling's destination as to the corn- 
fleet, but also of his nephew's purpose to establish a new 
kind of machinery at Dunnington. He thought if any 
one could bring one of those anxiously-looked-for ships 
in safety to an English port, Wat Bowling could do 
so; but he shook his head mournfully over the latter 
piece of information. He had been averse all his 
life to innovations — and the last thirty years had been 
full of changes — ^not one of which, as far as he could 
see, had done much good. It was a sad thing that a 
kinsman of his own name should be a probable cause 
of bringing riot and frame-breaking into that now quiet 
little town; it was more terrible still, to recollect that 
if fresh work-people crowded in, the poor rates would 
be raised; and possibly farmhouses would be plun- 
dered for food, as they had been in other districts, 
during the past winter. 

The squire in some measure soothed his feelings by 
riding round by the castle-yard, homewards. He 
loved the old walls his ancestor had so gallantly 
defended, and the school from which many '^ Ogle 
scholars" had gone up to Cambridge, and done 
honour there to the founder's name. He drew up 
his well-known white pony where he could overlook 
the playground ; and as he watched the boys at their 
favourite game of '^ soldiers," his ruddy face lost 
its wrathful look, and gradually became again the good 
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kindly face, his little grand-daughters were so fond of 
kissing. 

The old castle-yard was still more than half sur- 
rounded by grey stone walls, and buttresses, partly 
overgrown by ivy, whose thick grey stems looked as 
substantial as tlie stone into whose clefts they were 
strangely twisted. These together, formed many " a 
coign of vantage," and stout fortification, which might be 
assailed, and successfully defended by the school-boys, 
in their mimic fights; and here Mr. Ogle liked very 
much to watch them. Tremendous charges, sallies, 
and resolute stands, were accomplished under his in- 
spection, as soon as they became aware of it 

Giles West had always been rather a favourite among 
the scholars at St. Bertha's; and the admiration exci- 
ted by his recent feat, in climbing the Raven-tower, 
and. the general expectation that he would go to sea 
with Captain Bowling, and become in some way a 
hero, had raised him to a great height of popu- 
larity. 

Marshal Soult, and Lord Wellington, were now ex- 
ecuting a series of counter-manoeuvres to gain posses- 
sion of the base of a small round tower in the east 
angle of the yard; the French troops were led by 
Frank Bennet, and the English by Giles West. 

As was right and proper, the English behaved with 
great gallantry, and had more than once driven Soult 
and his band from the tower, quite across the yard, 
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when suddenly, their leader, who had resumed his 
stand on the broken steps of the staircase, that once 
wound up the tower, found by a new move on Frank 
Bennef s part that it was no longer tenable. 

Frank had led the way round a narrow ledge of the 
outer wall, through the gnarled stems of the ancient 
ivy-trees, and dropped with two or three of his men 
on to the few upper steps left adhering to the solid 
masonry of the wall, above West's head. 

"Ha I ha 1 ho 1 ho I" laughed the jolly squire, from 
his white pony outside the playground. 

"Fairly outwitted !" cried pert Peter, in his irritat- 
ing voice, as he prepared to follow Frank, and to turn 
out his brother's troop, who, however, still kept to- 
gether at the bottom of the steps. 

It was becoming rough play ; and Giles was by no 
means a cool captain. He felt, as it were, Bennefs 
weight already on his shoulders, though Bennet had 
not yet made his intended spring ; and there was he, 
hemmed in by his own men. 

"Give way there!" he exclaimed, fiercely, and 
pushing down the boys who stood before him, he 
made a rush at Frank Bennefs soldiers, who formed 
a line beyond his. 

Seeing them thus attacked, Frank spmng off the 
bottom wall, and flew to their support. 

"Join closer I stand firm I" he cried; his blue eyes 
sparkling with excitement But Giles West had al- 
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ready broken through the line, and singled out Frank 
for a fall ; he clenched his shoulder in his large, strong 
hands, and flung him violently on one side. 

"Shame! shame!" cried the Squire, who still sat 
on his pony, looking on; and at the sound of his 
well-known voice, Giles fell back among his friends, 
who did not look proud of him by any means. 

Frank Bennet had quickly regained his feet, and 
stood still and bit his lip, with the colour rapidly 
fiuling from his face. 

Giles also stopped short, as the rest of the boys ran 
shouting past them, his foot firmly fixed on the 
ground, and his eyes flashing defiance. 

" West," said Frank, in a low tone, " are you angry 
with me? What have I done that was unfair?" 

"Aye, thafs right!" cried Mr. Ogle, seeing them 
stop, " shake hands, and learn how to flght fairly !" 

"That was a bad fall," he said to himself, as he 
rode off"; "and I never saw a lad get up with a better 
spirit than Lavender's grandson. I shall tell him, I 
should like that young fellow for one of my own !" 

"West!" repeated Frank Bennet, "what have I 
done?" 

"Nothing," replied Giles, "I was a fool to be 
angry. But why do you always think yourself better 
than anyone else?" 

"He is better !" cried a very young voice close to 
them. It was Fred Hale's, one of the small boys 
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whom West had knocked over, and who had just 
picked himself up. " He is better than all of you ; 
and I will never fight on your side again ; he might 
have thrown me down, but he would not have trampled 
over me as you did, Giles West !" 

<< Never mind what he says ; they will wonder at our 
standing here all of a sudden," said Frank. '' See, 
your party want you ; they are dividing again." 

" They may divide, and fight till night for aught I 
care 1 Little Freddy is right : he agrees with me, that 
I am a fool, and all the world may know it." Giles 
West* s arms fell wearily by his side as he repeated, 
'' A fool, and a coward, too ; that I never thought to 
be—" 

'' No one should say so of you, to me, West ; I will 
not hear it even from yourself,'' and Frank smiled, 
though his lips were very white, and pulling away his 
right hand from Fred Hale, who had seized it in the 
ardour of his admiration, he laid it cheerily on Giles 
West's shoulder. " Come, let us go out by the side- 
gate j we can turn down the lane before they miss us." 

Giles followed a few steps in silence, round a comer 
of the ivied wall, and they were soon on the road. 
But Freddy, who seemed determined not to lose sight 
of Frank, caught hold of his lefl hand ; and a sharp 
cry of pain, quickly repressed, burst from his lips. 

" What have you done I " cried West, as if suddenly 
awakened, " How have you dared to hurt him ? " 
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" It IS nothing," said Frank, while the child lifted 
his eyes in dismay, " a wrench, I believe, got while we 
were at play." 

" I know how you got it, Bennet ; my dear fellow* 
do pray tell me the worst at once ; is your arm broken? 
O, tell me that it isn't — are you in great pain ? Are 
you sure it isn't broken ? " 

" Then you did it, yourself, you bully ! you great, 
bad, boy ! " cried little Fred, striking, as hard as he 
could, at Giles ; who, however, paid not the least at- 
tention to him. 

Frank was making a strong effort to recover him- 
self ; but it would not do, and at last tears fell fast and 
warm through the slight fingers of the hand, with which 
he was still able to cover his face. 

He was, however, the first to speak. 

*' I do not think it is broken," he answered to West's 
repeated question. " Suppose, Freddy, you were to 
go back and tell our fellows that West and I are gone 
home; could I trust you to say this, and nothing 
more ? it would be of great use to me." 

'* I would do anything to be of use to you," said 
the boy, wistfully, '* but hadn't I better go to your 
house, and tell them you are hurt ? " 

" Not for the world, Fred. Mothers are too easily 
frightened. I will just go with West, and ask the 
doctor about my arm on our way home." 
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CHAPTER X. 

A HEARTY CONFESSION, 

|ENNET had scarcely spoken of going to the 
doctor, when the noise of many feet and 
eager voices was heard, as the boys poured 
out of the side-gate of the castle-yard after them. 

" There they both are, I declare I " cried Peter 
West, quite out of breath. 

But another boy, named Roberts, came first up to 
them; for Frank had turned faint, and was sitting 
down by the road-side. 

" Wliat, Bennet, my man; what's the matter?" 

Before he could answer, Giles stepped before him. 

" I hurt his shoulder, or broke his arm ; I don't yet 
know which," he said, " when I threw him just now. 
Frank Bennet saved my life a week ago ; and this is 
what I have done, amongst other things, to reward 
him." 

"Giles, consider — you dare not — ," whispered 
Peter, who had come close to his ear. 

'* I do dare anything, but to feel as I have done 
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these last few days," replied his brother aloud ; and 
Peter saw that it was best to leave him to tell his story 
as he pleased ; and loitered off to stop as many boys 
as he could from joining the knot of listeners. 

" I don't want you to attend to me," said Giles, 
" for more than a minute : but I should wish never to 
see Dunnington again, if I did not tell you the truth 
about the Raven-tower, now. 

" I went up the ladders for fun, right enough ; and 
I had got near the crows' nests before I cared for the 
height at all ; then, I looked round ; and from that 
instant I saw nothing but a white mist about my head : 
I felt nothing but a horrid pain in all my joints ; there 
was a loud singing in my ears, and the ladder seemed 
going back — ^back with me, as I held on to it 

" Then^Frank Bennef s voice sounded through the 
buzzing, close to me ; and I knew there was help at 
hand. 

"That arm that looks so weak compared to this 
one" — ^and Giles held out his own stalwart arm, with a 
look at it of great disdain— " Bennetts arm was on 
the ring of the ladder under my feet ; he was as cool 
as any of you are, standing here ; he made me take 
time, and showed me that I might be safe — ^and so I 
was with him! but I might well have toppled him 
over!" 

" Now you will think of us both," interrupted Frank 
Bennet, " as ifriends, not likely ever to quarrel 1" The 
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colour was coming back into his cheeks, and he rose 
from the bank as he spoke, but it was evident that he 
was in great pain. 

His schoolfellows had all stood round in per- 
fect silence, while Giles West was telling his story. 
They now relieved their feelings by a cheer, that 
would have been louder if it had not come from the 
very bottom of their hearts, for *' Bennet, and honour, 
bright I" 

'' And here's for Frank Bennet again 1'' cried Ro- 
berts, the head-boy at St. Bertha's; and another shout 
arose, that was echoed back by the old castle walls. 
But then Giles interposed authoritatively, and insisted 
on at once taking him to the doctor's, whose house 
was not far ofL 

Mr. Trustram was luckily at home, and able to give 
his best attention to Frank's arm; which though not 
actually broken, was very much hurt from the shoulder 
downwards. 

" So you have been fighting, boys, eh I" said the 
surgeon, " well never mind ; you are none the worse 
for a blow, fairly given, and well taken ! But mind 
you keep this arm of yours just as I have placed it, 
Bennet, in a sling, or the inflammation may be 
troublesome." 

They thanked Mr. Trustram, and went on their way 
to the rock-cottage, where Mrs. Bennet and Molly 
were prepared for the accident that had happened, 
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by Frank's care, in sending little Freddy to tell them 
he had sprained his shoulder, while pla)dng at soldiers. 

They did not, therefore, meet him with either ques- 
tions or lamentations. Molly had already given her 
mother and Aunt Lucy the true version of the now 
famous ascent by Giles and Frank of the Raven-tower ; 
and they felt glad, and proud, and thankful, by turns, 
or all at once. 

When they saw the two boys come together up the 
steps, they were too happy to bemoan their hero ; who 
still had to submit to a good deal of feminine worship, 
especially from Aunt Lucy. At the same time, his 
swollen arm was becoming more and more painful, so 
that a little of it, judiciously administered by his 
mother, was not unpleasant. 

" The thing to think of now," he said to her, *' is 
how to prevent Giles from doing himself an injustice : 
he has done all that could be done for me. Dear mo- 
ther, you always think to good purpose ! Consider 
what would be best for him." 

" I will consider, Frank : but after all, he was weak 
and cowardly — I must say ! The bravest man that 
ever lived — supposing a brave man to have done so 
foolish a thing — might have been precisely in his case, 
on the ladders ; that was nothing. He exposed no 
one to blame by not giving you due credit — that also 
we must remember. But I know my old friend Cap- 
tain Bowling's opinions on such matters, and I am 
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afraid he will take a very unfavourable view of West's 
conduct, from first to last/' 

" He is to be at grandfather's to-day/* suggested 
Frank, " do you think you could see him there ?" 

" Well, I might do so,'* replied Mrs. Bennet ; who 
now, that her boy was safe with her, felt no sort of ani- 
mosity against Giles. 

During the time her husband had been nominally 
second-master at St. Bertha's, but had, in reality, been 
at the head of the grammar-school ; she had seen 
quite enough of boys in general, to do justice to the 
fearless manner in which Giles had behaved, in giving 
Frank his fullest meed of gratitude at last, and in pro- 
curing for him, at his own cost, the fullest meed of 
praise. 

" Yes," she said, finally, " I will go over to Thorny- 
hollow, and settle matters as well as I can with the 
good Captain ; if you will stay quiet here, with Aunt 
Lucy and Molly. But I shall tell them to keep the 
garden-gate rigidly shut ; our neighbours may just as 
well think we are all gone there together 1 " 

So the little garden-gate was duly locked ; and while 
the bees hummed in the flowers, and the sound that 
came loudest across them was that of a barge passing 
along the canal, with its heavy-footed horses, and the 
dragging ropes. Frank slept, and Lucy Lavender and 
Mary Bennet worked at their silken hose. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE mother's visit TO HER OLD HOME. 

RS. BENNET walked quickly along the 
fields, and crossed the ferry, and lingered 
a little while in the shadowy church-yard, 
where her husband and child lay sleeping. She 
scarcely dared to think of what might have been : her 
whole heart was overflowing with thankfulness, for the 
young life preserved in such fearful danger. And again 
and again she prayed that it might be truly dedicated 
to the service of God in the world where her IxQr still 
had his living, breathing lot! Ruthie's lot was a 
blessed one, that she knew well ; safe for ever in the 
presence of Love, from whence, as streams from a 
fountain out of sight, all our best earthly affections 
flow. No ; Ruthie, and her father, were not to be 
mourned for, living as they were, so near to God ; but 
they seemed far off" to her; and, O ! if Frank had fol- 
lowed them ! 

Mrs. Bennet then thought of some verses her hus- 
band had written for her, a little while after Ruthie's 
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death, when Molly was only a few days old \ they were 
very short, and so may not be out of place here. 

THE CRADLE. 

Our babies lie in dreamless sleep, 

Each on her pillow laid; 
And one is by our warm bright hearth; 
And one, beneath the quiet earth. 

Nearest the altar's shade. 

Our first-bom child is there — ^her voice 

Will glad our hearts no more; 
Oh never soarM a gayer thing, 
To sink, on faint and broken wing. 

Ere life's first song was o'er. 

And now within her own soft nest 

A fair young head is lying ; 
Not yet that brow for good or ill. 
The wind that sweeps her grave at will 

Has kissed in play, or sighing. 

We deck'd her last with myrtle leaves, 

And many an autumn spray, 
Then sow'd the precious seed in tears. 
With hope of those rich harvest years 

When death shall flee away : 

And o'er Christ's heritage no more 

The righteous curse shall be ; 
Then holy dust will rise and sing ; 
Then for the thorn the fir will spring, 

For briars, the myrtle-tree ! 
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While Ruth Bennet was still, as it were, listening to 
the distant music of these verses, and of the days in 
which they were written, the high-twisted chimneys of 
Thorny-hollow rose into sight between the high elms 
of the hedge-rows. Then the old dogs came out to 
greet her, and they made the geese and the turkeys 
in the orchard so noisy, with their welcome, that Mrs. 
Reuben Lavender, who was always on the alert, also 
came out, under the walnut-trees in front of the house, 
with her two youngest children j and the welcome be- 
came general. 

Aunt Ruth was quickly taken up to her mother's 
room ; and who should be sitting there in the arm- 
chair opposite her own, but Captain Bowling ? 

Old Mrs. Lavender, who now usually sat wrapped 
up in a soft India shawl, by a wood-fire, in her cham- 
ber, and the captain (who had brought her the shawl 
long ago, in remembrance of many a kindness received 
in his youth from her and her husband) had been 
having a long chat for she was still quite alive to 
everything around her, though very deaf, and rheu- 
matic. 

She talked of people, and of events long passed 
away, as if they belonged to the history of the last 
year; and he patiently answered through her trumpet, 
which she had ever at hand. He told her too of his pro- 
spects in the Baltic ; and of how he had promised to 
take his sister's son, Giles West, with him on his next 
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voyage. This opened the way for Mrs. Bennet to 
tell her story ; which she did with as little discredit to 
Giles as possible. 

" It was Pete who deceived me " — growled the cap- 
tain, '^ Giles never said a word — but I cotildn't think 
what made the lad look so downcast. I can see it all 
now ! '* 

" They were both very wrong," Mrs. Bennet said, 
^' but I think Giles is not likely to fall into such a 
fault again, after the perfectly frank and open confes- 
sion he made to his school-fellows ; he seemed to lose 
all care for himself in his gratitude to Frank." 

" He took my praise modestly enough 1 " said the 
captain, " and well he might — well he might ! it will 
be a long day before I give him any more." 

" Nay," said Mrs. Bennet, " I have a strong impres- 
sion that we shall all be proud of him when he comes 
back from his first voyage. There is the making of a 
fine character in Giles, if I am not very greatly mis- 
taken." 

"You are seldom mistaken, Ruthie," said Mrs. 
Lavender, catching her daughter's last words. " There 
never was such a girl. Captain Bowling, as her father 
often says, for going straight to the point : she always 
did see farther than most of us 1 You'll find Ruth is 
in the right, though I didn't hear exactly what she was 
talking of." 

Thereupon, Captain Bowling went to smoke a pipe 
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with Mr. Lavender, feeling some need of comfort, for 
he had been much disappointed. Then the dear old 
lady's mind was enlightened as to the whole conver- 
sation that had passed near her, by her daughter ; who 
perhaps dwelt rather more on Frank's courage and 
manliness, than on the redeeming points in Giles 
Wesf s conduct towards him, when she told the tale 
of the Raven-tower and of the sprained shoulder to 
his grandmother; who, having heard it once, insisted 
on hearing it all over again ! 

Not long after these events. Captain Bowling re- 
ceived a summons from his partner, to Hull. 

His joy at finding himself again on shore among his 
friends, had been damped by vexation on account of 
the Wests. He saw his favourite nephew, Giles (whom 
he was as much bent on taking with him to sea, as 
the boy was on going) lowered in his own esteem ; 
brow-beaten by his father at home — ^and apparently 
conscious of being looked on with coolness by his 
companions. A blow had fallen on Mrs. Wesfs ma- 
ternal pride, which had made her a less agreeable 
hostess than usual ; and though her handsome daugh- 
ters laughed and tossed their heads, at the idea of 
being annoyed by what they called "a frolic at St 
Bertha's," they could not help wishing the affair had 
not happened, and, especially, not at such an unlucky 
time. 

Frank Bennet understood the case, and so did his 
mother and Molly. ^ 
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They thought that Giles was likely now to take bet- 
ter and higher ground, than he had ever wished to stand 
on before. He had never been wanting in ordinary 
pluck j but till then, he had never known either what 
moral courage meant. From the moment, however, 
that he had spoken out so boldly under the castle- 
walls, he had felt a new kind of strength stirring in 
him : it was the great strength of generous purpose ; 
and every day's intercourse with those true friends 
seemed to increase it Frank remained feverish and 
unable to go back to school ; and used to spend a 
good deal of time in trying with one hand to arrange 
his collection of plants. And he was never so happy 
as when GUes came to help him. 

It was pleasant to see the great awkward lad touch- 
ing so carefully those delicate leaves, and stems, and 
roots; and pasting the descriptions Frank had written 
at the bottom of each specimen. He had never cared 
a straw about such things, nor did he now, except for 
his friend's sake. But for him, he was actually becom- 
ing a collector himself; and might have been found 
many a morning busy in the woods, before any one 
else was stirring; and only birds and squirrels and 
bunnies had shaken the dew drops ! 

Frank was delighted if he brought back the right 
thing from the precise nook he had told him of; and 
though (as Giles could not be expected to become all 
at once a botanist) it was often quite a wrong one ; it 
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did noty on the whole, afford less pleasure on that 
account 

Other schoolfellows now and then looked in to see 
how he was — ^and Charley Roberts, the head-boy — the 
one who was almost sure to win the next presentation 
to the Ogle scholarship, was one of his most frequent 
visitors. Roberts was clear-sighted enough for most 
things; and he soon saw that Giles West was not 
sneaking, as had been suggested, from the castle- 
yard and the cricket-field, on account of recent cold 
looks met with there; but was, honestly determined 
to make something more than amends, for ^' the bad 
business'* he had so firankly regretted. 

" What more could any fellow do ?" asked Charley, 
the next time the subject was mentioned at St 
Bertha's: to which practical question, there was no 
answer. 

Captain Bowling also came — and went — and pre- 
tended to flirt with Miss Lucy ; and delighted Molly 
with his sea-experiences ; and his stories of the Baltic 
traders. 

"Old Bony," he informed her, "had been fairly 
cheated by his fiiend, the Emperor Alexander — the 
Czar of all the Russias. But, as the captain's yam on 
that subject was very long-spun, indeed ; it may be 
better to give it in fewer words to our readers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EUROPE IN 181 1. 

^R own free country continued alone at that 
time to defy the gigantic power of Napoleon 
the First ; and she held Sicily and Portugal 
under her protection. 

But under the so-called ^ protection " of Napoleon, 
was the great Confederation of the Rhine, which 
placed the German Princes at his command, and 
also the Helvetic Confederation, which was bound 
to furnish him with troops, and to follow his policy. 

Prussia, which had been over-run by his armies, lay 
at his mercy. Austria was his ally through fear, and 
through family connexion, an Austrian Princess being 
then his Empress. 

In Sweden, one of his generals, Bemadotte, had 
been chosen crown-prince \ and with his consent was 
settled at Stockholm. 

Spain, bleeding at every pore, still struggled hard, 
but with little prospect of success. And there our troops 
were fighting; or in Napoleon's own words, "the 
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hideous presence of the EngUsh leopards still con- 
taminated the soil of Spain and of Portugal ! " 

In 1811, the first S3nnptoms of coolness between 
Alexander and Napoleon manifested themselves. 

The complaints of the Russian land-holders against 
the "Continental system," which prevented their ex- 
porting by sea the produce of their vast estates, had in- 
duced Alexander to issue an ukase, 31st December, 
18 10, by which colonial and other goods were allowed 
tp be imported into the ports of Russia, unless they 
appeared to belong to subjects of Great Britain. 

This last restriction was, as we have already said, 
evaded in all imaginable ways; and thus within 
a few weeks, the Baltic trade was in reality again 
opened. 

During those war-days, fleets of merchantmen 
usually sailed under the convoy of armed ships; 
numbers were taken as prizes, and on many occa- 
sions also they got safe to their destination, while 
their defenders and intended captors were fighting 
with each other. 

Those were the days of prize-money for our navy, 
which were so long looked back to with regret, but 
which we may hope will not return in oiu: time. Such, 
in very few words, was the state of things, when 
Captain Bowling was requested by his partner, an 
old Dutch captain, named Jan Alkmaar, to go to 
>bim at Hull in the course of the week. 
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There appeared to be no necessity for hurrying 
Giles ^West ofif at once, but he thought if he was 
to go to sea with him he might as well see Captain 
Alkmaar, and go on board at Boston, where ''the 
Maid '' was then l3ring. 

Recent events had rather disposed |Mrs. West to 
let him gOy without further opposition, as his father 
had given a reluctant consent to the scheme. And 
while he had been sitting many an hour with Frank, 
she and his sisters had been busy in preparing his out- 
fit ; nearly all of which, his uncle declared, was ''more 
than he wanted by half ! " 

Captain Bowling was not used to letting grass grow 
under his feet; and as soon as the great point of his 
nephew's starting with him was decided on, he went 
with his j oiliest face to the Rock-cottage, to propose 
that Frank should accompany them as far as to Hull 

He was persuaded the boy was pining for want of 
fresh air and change of scene. And he was convinced 
that a voyage of a hundred miles down the Trent and 
Humber to the sea, and a return-journey by coach, 
would be the best restorative. 

" As to expense, ma'am," he said to Mrs. Bennet, 
" thaf s nothing. I have plenty, and plenty for all I 
want ! and if you will but say the word, Giles and I 
will get your son, of whom you have reason to be 
proud, ma'am 1 well, in no time." 

Mrs. Bennet cordially accepted her old friend's 
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offer, to which neither she nor Mr. Trustram could see 
the least objection ; and Frank, himself, was overjoyed 
at the idea of such an expedition. 

Was there ever a pleasanter prospect for a lad of 
fourteen who had never yet been ten miles from his 
native place % 

The last rubbing his mother had bestowed on his 
left shoulder did seem a most efficacious one; and 
when on the very next day the good captain came 
again to announce that he had '' chartered a boat, and 
engaged a crew," for the river-voyage — he and Giles 
West were equally happy ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE " LAPWING." 

HEY were to start early on the following 
morning, and make as much way as possible 
that they might reach Gainsborough before 
the turn of the tide in the evening of the next day. It 
was less than fifty miles down — ^but there would be de- 
lays at the various locks; and the wind was more likely 
to be against them, than in their favour. The captain 
always liked to " take time by the forelock/' and six 
o'clock was fixed, as the hour for starting. 

Soon after five, therefore, the Wests and the Bennets 
were on the move. Giles might probably run home 
to take leave once more, or at least his mother thought 
so— but they all went down to the Trent-side to see 
the voyagers oft The mists that hung over the low 
meadows were gradually dispersing, and a firesh breeze 
was blowing down from the Derbyshire hills, and 
curling the waters of the silvery river, as the party 
laden with various comfortable preparations for passing 
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two days, and possibly a night, on board, reached the 
starting-point, near the ferry. 

There was as tight a little craft as could be desired, 
bright with new paint ; and maimed by an experienced 
old boatman, and his boy. The former, who rejoiced 
in the name of Tim Starling, and whom the captain 
called the "mate," was busy with the sails; and his boy, 
Bill, had scarcely yet brought the seats and flooring to 
that degree of cleanliness that had been enjoined upon 
him. 

The first thing was, to stow away in the ample 
locker, the loads carried by the whole party. There 
was a hatchet, and a tinder-box j there were uncooked 
mutton-chops, with a gridiron ; and there were pies 
and cakes, and knives and forks, and an iron kettle, 
and cups and plates, and delicious-looking loaves of 
home-made bread 

Both the mothers had thought that the pot-houses 
frequented by the bargemen and river-sailors, would 
afford but very poor dinners, and had prepared so abund- 
antly for all contingencies, that the captain insisted on 
their coming to breakfast with him at the end of the 
first reach of the river ; which, after some persuasion, 
they agreed to do. Lucy Lavender was there of 
course, so were Pete and Susie West ; and so, also of 
course, was Molly Bennet. And when the captain's 
greatcoat had been put round Mrs. West's ample 
shoulders, and various other wraps intended for the 
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night had been also produced from a side-locker under 
the seats, and the whole party was warmly, if not be- 
comingly, equipped; off they started, with the leg-o*- 
mutton sail up, and uncle Bowling in the stem-sheets 
steering. 

Thus the little craft ran before the wind, with the 
.gurgling wave following her track for about live miles; 
then they landed on a small oval "ait," or island, with 
a few old willows drooping from its shore on one side, 
and a flourishing young plantation threatening soon to 
displace them, on the other. Tim Starling tied up 
the boat to one of the mossy willow trunks, and 
the boys speedily collected fire-wood to boil the kettle. 

Frank during the sail down the river, had put up his 
fishing-rod, and had taken a cast for a grayling when- 
ever they passed a likely spot. Such fine game, how- 
ever he had not succeeded in hooking; but still 
hoping to secure some fresh fish to be cooked in 
the hot wood embers, he took his rod to the farther 
side of the island, and began lashing away vigorously 
but skilfully over the clear gravel bed. Just as the 
tea was ready to be poured out, he ran back triumph- 
antly, with a fine trout and a chub, which he had 
taken almost together, and which were speedily pre- 
pared for their part at the feast. It was a very merry 
one, though Mrs. West did not quite enjoy the 
thoughts of walking home, and leaving her boy to 
pursue his way to the great ocean. The captain 
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however, would only allow a very short time on the 
island, and very few minutes for leave-taking, before 
he, and Giles, and Frank, having landed the ladies on 
the path along the river-side, started to walk in the 
opposite direction to theirs; while the boatman took 
the " Lapwing," (for so their craft was named) through 
the first lock, to a second long reach of the Trent. 
There they joined her again, having got quite warm 
with their walk. And again the wind was fair, and they 
sailed on, with trowling line fastened to the stem of 
the boat, and well baited, for any wandering pike who 
might chance to be crossing the stream. The banks 
were often beautiful with woods, that came down to 
the water's edge; and rich meadows, in which the 
cattle stood knee-deep in pasture. Here and there 
were lowAymg villages, with a few old boats at their 
landing-places, and church-towers seen above their 
banks, and perhaps all the people employed in 
haymaking. Now and then they came to some 
broad sweep of the Trent, near to a weir, that looked 
almost like a tiny lake from which there was no out- 
let; and often some farm-house, or grand old man- 
sion, gazed down upon it through its surrounding 
trees. 

Sometimes Giles and Frahk remained in the boat 
when she had to leave the river, and enter a short 
canal, to go round a weir. » They liked watching 
the black slimy lock-gates gradually open to let her 
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in, and to hear Tim Starling talk to the lock-keeper, 
who was glad enough of a little companionship. 

Frank used to catch at the dank mosses and trailing 
plants that hung from the 6olid masonry of the sides 
of the lock, and now and then found a good specimen, 
but they were oftener left dangling over-head, as the 
boat sunk lower and lower on the lessening waters. 

More often they walked round with Uncle Bowling, 
who was always fond of stretching his legs, carrying 
their rods and baskets. 

Yet it seemed a pity not to fish the water immedi- 
ately under the weir 1 for rushing violently down, and 
dashing over the rough masses of stone of which it 
was built, it formed a delightful recreation-ground for 
the strongest and lustiest fish. 

From the weir, down to the spot at which the canal 
again joined the river at the lower level, the gravel 
shallows also offered many a good chance of a gray- 
ling. 

Tim Starling and his boy, on these occasions took 
the "Lapwing" along the canal alone; the boy re- 
mained in her, to guide her first into the full lock, 
and then to keep her straight and steady, as she 
fell with the water. 

There was always a danger that if she got cross- 
ways, she would hitch between the walls, and be left 
high and dry in the air, as the lock emptied; but she 
always did come gliding safely out, before there had 
been much time for fishing purposes. 
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After dinner, and a long sleep afterwards in the 
boaty Frank felt wonderfully well, and quite ready to 
pass the night on board. But the captain much pre- 
ferred landing towards night-fall at a small town called 
Henley; where they all three had the best supper the 
best inn afforded, by a fine coal-fire, though it was 
June ; and slept like tops till the following morning, 
in beds, " whose linen smelt of lavender." 

They were off early again the next day in a gig, 
driven by Giles, to a village a good way lower down 
the Trent. And there they once more went on board 
the " Lapwing," for the trusty Starlings had brought 
her there during the night 

The river was anything but solitary — ^they were con- 
stantly meeting boats, either going down like their 
own to Gainsborough, or pulling up against the cur- 
rent towards Nottingham and Derby. Barges crept 
slowly along, heavily-laden, near the towing-path by 
the side of the stream, but sometimes helped by their 
sails ; and Giles and Frank often watched them coming 
out of the various canals, and small rivers by which 
the Trent is fed, bringing the merchandise of the in- 
land towns and districts to that great liquid highway. 

A vast amount of traffic that has since the last fifty 
years been carried on by means of railways, was then 
confined to rivers that had been made navigable (like 
the Trent) by a series of weirs and locks, and to the 
wonderful net-work of canals that afforded water com- 
munication between all the principal towns in Eng-^ 
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land. Yet it was then scarcely sixty years since the 
canal had been dug between Worsley and Manchester, 
by Brindley, for the Duke of Bridgewater; which was 
only the second work of the kind that had been at- 
tempted. 

Towards the middle of the following afternoon the 
"Lapwing'' came in sight of Gainsborough; and 
Frank tried to get up a little interest on the part of 
West, for the Saxons — ^when they saw the boats of the 
yellow haired Danes stealing up the Humber, led by 
their King, Sweyn, to lay waste their homesteads and 
carry off their harvests. There they stabbed him, as 
he was embarking in his galley, surrounded by his 
followers, after being King of England for ten yearsj* 
and when he was just about to be solemnly crownedi 
His death brought Ethelred, and his eldest son Ed- 
mund, back from Normandy; and the young prince' 
won the name of Ironsides ; and agreed to divide the 
kingdom with Canute, the son of Swe3m, after fighting 
five pitched battles with the Danes. Within a few 
days after this agreement had been made, Edmund 
was murdered at Oxford by one of his own Saxon 
nobles; and Canute became sole king in the year 
1017. 

This tolerably familiar piece of English history was 
a source of real and keen interest to Frank Bennet, as 
the " Lapwing" made her way under the bridge among 
the vessels of various rigs, that had come up from the 
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Humber; while Giles would not even have listened to 
it from anyone else. He cared no more for the view 
of the fine old church, than he did for the Danish 
galleys. All he did care for, was to get to Hull, and 
to go on board ship. 

Uncle Bowling, also, began to think he was not 
making any very great haste to obey his partner's 
summons, and decided on leaving the "Lapwing," 
and going on in one of the Hull packets, then on the 
point of starting from Gainsborough. 

In the course, therefore, of two or three hours more, 
he and his young companions were on the broad 
Humber, and beginning to smell and to feel the salt 
sea-breeze, though it still came from a considerable 
distance. 

They slept on board ; and by day-break the follow- 
ing morning, found themselves close to the docks and 
harbour, and quays of Hull ; with its forest of shipping 
all around them. Without, however, giving the lads 
time to survey the wonders to which they had suddenly 
awakened. Uncle Bowling hurried them off* to break- 
fast with his partner. Captain Alkmaar, who had for 
some years given up going to sea. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A DUTCH HOUSEHOLD. 

^FTAIN Alkmaar lived at the west- end of 
Hull, near the '' Humber dock," which was 
then only just oomideted; andloccupied one 
of the few houses that still remain of the old town. 
All this part of Hull is now encircled by water, the 
various docks having taken the place of its ancient 
fortifications. 

They found Mr. Alkmaar walking up and down a 
short paved terrace at the back of his house, along 
which were ranged some flourishingjdwarf fruit trees 
in green tubs, and smoking his early pipe, very com- 
placently. 

'' Ten tousand tanks, my [friend," he^said, the mo- 
ment he saw Captain Bowling, '' for coming so soon 
from the heart of your family ! Ah, ha 1 dese are 
your rdations ! Vekome, yong^gentlemen; velcome 
an of you t I vas afraid business might have got ver* 
knotty, Vas you call in one big harl, if you had not 

H 
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come to-day; but all vill be goot now you are 
here !" 

So saying he led the way to an arbour, or more 
properly, a large summer-house, of which the front 
was completely clustered over with climbing rose- 
trees, at the end of his terrace. And there, to the 
great satisfaction of the boys, they saw a table laid 
with rolls, cheese, butter, and sausages; with large 
white cups too, that seemed to promise hot coffee. 

" Are you sure business can wait while we help you 
to despatch these excellent things, captain ?" said 
uncle Bowling, "or shall you and I talk it over, 
and leave the young ones to breakfast first ?" 

"Not by no means," answered his host, "it can 
wait ver' well." 

" Here, Anna ! Anchen ! why do you not the coflfee 
serve ?" 

Out came a neat little elderly woman at these 
words, from the neighbouring kitchen, carrying a 
large co£fee-biggin in one hand, and in the other 
a jug of steaming boiled milk, which she set down 
upon the table ; and then shook hands affectionately 
with unde Bowling, who seemed quite at home, and 
^most as pleased to be there as he was to get back to 
Dunnington. 

" I see, Anna," he said, " that you have not for- 
gotten how fond I am of your fine Dutch coffee !" 

" It have never paid no duty, sa*ar," she answered, 
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''and I like him best for dat; but you will take one 
schnaps in him?" 

" Not a drop so early," he answered, *' and pray 
don't put such ideas into my nephew's head; he'll 
see too much of schnaps by-and-bye." 

Anna was Mr. Alkmaar*s housekeeper, and had 
come with him and his round, pleasant-faced wife, 
when they were both young. Now the kind-hearted 
old man had lost his wife, and his sons were at sea, 
and she lived on with him, and kept up his accus- 
tomed ways, which were as truly Dutch as if he had 
never left his native dykes. In many respects Hull 
reminded him of them; and he was the more easily 
reconciled to living in England, by the fact that the 
independence of Holland was at that time completely 
at an end. 

The emperor Napoleon had made his brother Louis 
(the father of the Louis Napoleon of our own day) 
King of Holland; which country, however, he him- 
self considered simply as a province of France. He 
often bitterly reproached Louis for having the interest 
of his subjects too much at heart, and allowing them 
to trade with Great Britain. But, as we have already 
said, chiefly by means of the Dutch, and of the 
Danes, our commerce was kept up with the Baltic; 
in spite of the famous " continental system," and of 
all Bonaparte's men-of-war and privateers. 

When breakfast was fairly over — and it lasted a long 
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time — Giles and Frank started to see something of the 
town, while the two old captains talked over their 
affiurs in-doord. They were not to be trusted to open- 
air discussions, being of a nature that required the 
utmost caution and secresy. The object was, how 
best to secure the safe arrival at Boston, of the 
corn-fleet, that would soon be ready to start from 
one of the Swedish ports. 

Long and anxiously they talked, and many a pipe 
of prime Havannah that perhaps also had paid no 
diuty, they consumed, while the boys were wandering 
i^ and down the docks, watching the passengers land 
from the coasting vessels, and the sailing packets, and 
the garrison march through the town after parade, to 
the citadel; looking at the shops, and admiring the 
public buildings and churches, and the astonishing 
streets, and still more wonderful crowds of people, 
who all seemed busy. They would never have been 
tired of these occupations, but they began to feel 
hungry again, and to think dinner time must be 
drawing near. 

When, however, they found their way back to Mr. 
Alkmaar's house, it was only twelve o'clock, and Anna 
was only banning to think of laying the doth. As 
her master was still closeted with Captain BowUng, she 
found a book for them, which contained an account of 
Hull; and the following passage, which reminded 
Frank of the castle-yard at home, and of Colonel Ogle, 
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and the Puritan Lavenders, struck him as worthy of 
being copied out, for his Mother and Molly, in the 
course of that evening :— 

^'At the breaking out of the dissensions between 
Charles the First and the Parliament, Hull was a great 
depdt of arms. The authorities. of the town refused 
to receive the Earl of Northumberland, whom tho 
King sent to take possession of the town in his name, 
and, after some hesitation, they admitted Sir John 
Hotham, as governor, who was sent by the Parliament 

''At this time, the magazines of Hull contained 
more warlike stores than the Tower of London ; and 
it was the policy of the Parliament to have them con- 
veyed to London. 

"On the 23rd of April, 1642, Charles the First, ac- 
companied by his son, afterwards Charles the Second, 
with a train of from two to three hundred servants, 
and attended by many gentlemen of the county, set 
out from York to Hull, and, when within a few miles 
of that town, sent an officer to inform the governor 
that he intended to dine with him that day. 

'^ Sir John Hotham was not disposed to accept this 
honour, and he sent a message to the King, humbly 
beseeching him to forego his intended visit, as the 
governor could not without betraying the trust com- 
mitted to him open the gates to so great a train, as his 
Majesty was attended by. The King then demanded 
entrance for himself and twenty of his followers. The 
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governor pleaded the trust confided to him ; at the 
same time declaring himself to be a faithful and loyal 
subject of his Majesty. Then the King finding that 
threats and entreaties were alike unavailing, retired to 
Beverley, where he lodged that night. The next 
morning he sent a herald to Sir John, summoning him 
once more to open the gates, on pain of being pro- 
claimed a traitor, and with a promise of forgiveness if 
he complied. 

" But the herald proved unsuccessful; and the King 
returned to York grievously disappointed. 

" This was the first act of hostility between the King 
and the Parliament 

** A short time afterwards the King laid siege to the 
town, which was defended by Sir John Hotham and 
Sir John Meldrum, who was sent by the Parliament to 
his assistance. Sir John Hotham, meanwhile, received 
overtures from Lord Digby for delivering up Hull to 
the King, to whose person he was probably sincerely 
attached ; and while he was considering them, suspi- 
cions were raised as to his intentions; and his move- 
ments were watched by order of Parliament. 

" The appointment soon after of Lord Fairfax to the 
office of General of the Parliamentary Army in the 
north gave him great umbrage, and he was induced to 
seek opportunities to deliver up Hull to the Royalists. 
His son, Captain Hotham, joined him in this purpose, 
and they both found means when their design be- 
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came known, to escape to Beverley ; but they were 
taken, and sent as prisoners to London. There they 
were charged with having betrayed their trust, and 
were executed as traitors, on Tower-hill. 

** After these events, Hull was again laid under siege 
by the Marquis of Newcastle, and successfully de- 
fended by Lord Fairfax and Sir John Meldrum for 
the Parliament." 

This account, which he found at greater length in 
Tickell's History, occupied Frank Bennet very agree- 
ably during part of the afternoon, which turned out 
extremely wet and stormy. He intended during the 
next day to see more of the citadel and of the oldest 
parts of the town, and Giles was equally anxious for 
some lull in the storm, that he might go down to the 
docks and look at the shipping. This he accom- 
plished at last, returning to Anna's fireside much in 
the state of a great water-dog after a good swim; but 
as she could scarcely be expected to dry him a 
second time, he was afterwards obliged to remain 
there, to his great discontent. While a younger ser- 
vant was busy under her directions, Anna sat through 
the rainy afternoon making lace on a pillow, and the 
two boys, however much they might have wished to 
be better employed, found some amusement in watch- 
ing her proceedings. They observed that a number 
of the finest possible linen threads were fastened to 
the top of her cushion and hung down in front of it, 
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each being attached to a bobbin, whidi supplied it 
with thread and served ibr a weight. She then twisted 
each pair tof adjaoeot threads thsee half turns by 
throwing the bobbins over each other; then she iseve- 
rally separated the twisted thieads, and csesaed diem 
Qirer pins stuck into the &ce of the cushion in a row. 
The like twist was then made by every pair of ad- 
jacent threads not before twisted, whence tiie threads 
became united sideways in meshes or loops. Lastly 
by repeating the separation and twisting, and proceed- 
ing onwards, Anna made the 'plain net groundwork, 
of the length she required. This, she explained to 
the Dunnington boys was the principle on wfaidi all 
lace is made, though the woik af^eso^ more intricate 
when she began forming a pattern. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BARBARA UTTMAN*S LACE-PILLOW, AND THE 
SAND-PITS OF ALTONA. 

.NK looked, and listened eagerly to old 
Anna, for he was thinking of the machinery 
he had seen worked, and the curious pro- 
cess by which the stocking-frame had been altered in 
such a manner as that lace should be made upon it. 
Then, of course, he thought of the new bobbin-net 
machinery, and felt quite anxious to know how Mr. 
Ogle would succeed with it. Seeing that he really 
was interested, Anna began telling him in her odd 
mixture of Dutch and of English, that some of her 
dear mistress's fine linen had been trimmed with 
needlework lace, which she inherited from her great- 
grandmothers ; for that pillow-lace had never been 
thought of, till a noble lady, named Baxbara Uttmann , 
invented the art of netting threads drawn out from 
bobbins, by passmg them round pins, upon a cushion ; 
and so making lace quicker and better than by the 
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old way of drawing some of the threads out of old 
linen, and working those that were left, into patterns, 
with the needle, of which many examples may still be 
seen in ancient Flemish and English work. Barbara 
Uttmann lived with her husband and children, and 
numerous servants, in the Castle of St Annaberg, on 
the borders of Saxony, and there invented this new 
way of lace making. She began by teaching her 
young daughters, and her maidens, how to weave it on 
a pillow ; and finding they learnt easUy, she instructed 
the women of the neighbourhood, who soon were able 
to sell their work at a good price. 

Having thus far succeeded, Barbara Uttmann, de- 
termining to do all the good she could, devoted the 
remainder of her life to teaching the peasantry for 
miles round her husband's estate ; and some at least 
of her daughters probably followed her example, for 
when she died, at the age of sixty, in 1575, she had 
had the happiness of seeing sixty-four of her own 
children and grand-children ; and of knowing that by 
her industry and patience in teaching her beautiful 
art to the peasants of St. Annaberg, she had left a 
legacy of yearly-increasing value to them, to her 
native country, and to the world. 

Even Giles West was pleased with this story. Per- 
haps, however, he was still more so when the two 
merchant-captains, having finished their long private 
confab, came out upon the terrace just as the rain was 
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clearing away. They looked very much like men who 
saw what they had to do, and meant to do it ; but not 
so cheerful as Giles expected. The fact was, that 
they now knew how greatly the danger to their in- 
tended cargo was increased by Bonaparte's having 
taken possession of Hamburg, the great merchant city 
on the banks of the Elbe ; through which English 
commerce with the rest of Germany and the North 
had been carried on during a considerable part of the 
war. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this 
story to enter fully into the restrictions and difficulties 
under which it still continued; but, inexorable as he 
was with all other people on the subject of English 
intercourse, even Napoleon himself was obliged in- 
directly to sanction it, by the pressing necessity which 
existed for certain commodities in his empire. He 
granted licenses, purchased for large sums of money, 
by which trading-vessels were permitted to import a 
certain quantity of colonial produce, on the condition 
of exporting an equal proportion of French manu- 
factures. 

During their long conversation, Mr. Alkmaar and 
Captain Bowling had decided on obtaining a French 
license, and changing the destination of the ^' Maid 
•of Norway " for the West Indies, instead of the 
Baltic; immediately afler the voyage for which she 
was now prepared. 
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While they stayed at Mr. Alkmaar's the boys were 
extremely amused by getting him to tell them stories 
of smuggling transactions, in which, however, he did 
not admit having borne a part Smuggling was car- 
ried on throughout the war to an extraordinary extent, 
owing to the prohibitions of which we have spoken. 

As a specimen of \9bat went on in that line at 
Hamburg, after the French had occupied the territory 
for some time, Mr. Alkmaar told them that a fnend 
of his had a great cargo of brown sugar sent to him 
which he had no means of disposing of. At last he 
heard that a fine street at Hamburg was to be re- 
paired, by cwrder of the French authorities, and it 
struck him that the sand for this purpose would have 
to be taken from the sand-pits near Altona. " Ah, 
ha!" said my friend, continued Mr. Alkmaar, "ver 
goot; they shall find de best possible sand, and I 
shall get my sugar safe into de town.'* 

Accordingly he employed a party of expaienced 
smugglers to fill one of the sand-pits with sugar over- 
night, and next morning the train of little carts 
usually employed to carry the sand to Hamburg 
were filled with it, care being taken to cover it with 
sand an inch thick. This trick was carried on for a 
length of time, but no progress was made in repairing 
the street; at last it was found out, and the sugar 
carts were seized. 

On another occasion, an extraordinary number of" 
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funeral processions were observed to proceed from a 
certain suburb towards the cemetery of Hamburg. 
The aspect of the mourners, and the sudden mor- 
tality, gradually aroused the suspicions of the custom- 
house officers, and on opening one of the hearses, 
they found it filled with sugar, indigo, coffee, and 
other fine produce of the *' perfidious British " colo- 
nists.* 

The visit to Hull, however, was shorter than either 
Frank or Giles wished it to be. Captain Bowling had 
settled with his partner that he should proceed at 
once to Boston in Lincolnshire, and thence start with 
Giles on board for the North, leaving Frank to retiuix 
alone to Dunnington. 

" I veesh dese yong gentlemen," said Mr. Alkmaar, 
^' could have seen de sailing of de fishing fleet dis 
spring for Greenland, and for Davis's Straits, in search 
of de great whales." 

" I should be quite content, old mate," observed 
uncle Bowling, " that my big nephew here should see 
the arrival of the corn-fleet at Boston, before winter 
sets in." 

" Ouf I we vill hope him may see dat !" 

On the following morning they took leave of this 
quaint little Dutch household, and started by coach 
for Boston, leaving the old captain to smoke his 
meerschaum in his summer-house, and Anna to make 

♦ Bourrienne. 
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lace in the bright little kitchen, wearing her large 
white cap and long gold earrings, and the dwarf-trees 
to ripen their fruit on the terrace, under the sunny 
wall ; but they long remembered their visit to Hull. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE RECTORY. 

[EANWHILE, Luqr Lavender, who had left 
her sister busily engaged on a fresh batch 
of law-papers for Mr. Frost, which were 
waiting for her, when she returned from the Trent, 
had gone back to her own avocations at Thorny- 
hollow. 

There, she was soon afterwards followed by Mr. 
Ogle, who obtained her father's consent that she — ^the 
youngest, and, therefore, perhaps, the most treasured 
of his daughters — should within a reasonable time 
become his wife. 

Greater than ever was now her interest in the ma- 
chinery he proposed to establish at Dunnington ; for 
there was to be their future home; and their means of 
keeping house in comfort were,* thenceforth, in great 
measure, to depend on the fortunes of bobbin-net 

Most of the stocking-looms near Thorny-hollow, and 
there were not many in that pretty village, were rented 
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from Mr. Hucknall, the draper, at Dunnington j who 
was popularly supposed to be growing rich, rather 
from these rents than from the profits of his shop. 

He was one of the '* putters out," who embarked 
considerable capital in the looms, or, as they now be- 
gan to be called, "stocking-frames." The articles 
made upon them exactly imitated the comfortable 
ribbed woollen-stockings, that were still knitted by the 
firesides of all the surrounding farm-houses and cot- 
tages ; and they were called " Derby-ribs." Gradu- 
ally, and amidst much opposition from the hand-knit- 
teis,. these manufactured stockings had made their way 
into general use; and, as Lucy thought over all the 
objections she had heard started to the Derby-ribs, 
her hopes rose higher for the ultimate success of 
James Ogle's great venture. 

She knew, by old experience, how warmly the Rec- 
tor and his ^imily would sympathise both with him, 
and with the weavers ; and, tlierefore, while Giles and 
Frank were strolling about Boston, she betook herself 
to that cheerful old house, the fragrance of whose gar- 
den was wafted over the quiet churchyard by the 
Trent side. 

Mr. Lester, the rector of Thomycroft — such was the 
name of the parish to which the farm of Thorny-hol- 
low belcmged — had been there as long as she could 
remember. He was a small, alert man, wdl turned 
sixty; with blue eyes, accustomed to all sorts of 
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winds, and afraid of none ; hair, that might have been 
always grey, for he wore hair-powder even after Mr. 
Pitt had laid a tax upon it j and a voice, that as the 
poor people used to say, put heart into those who 
went to speak to him. He looked hardly older to 
Lucy than he had done when she was a child. Mrs. 
Lester, and her maiden sister. Miss Stanley, who 
always lived at the Rectory, did, however, certainly 
look rather older than they did before the marriage of 
the two Miss Lesters, when the house was still merry 
with the chime of girlish laughter, and music was often 
heard, as soon as one entered the low-raftered hall. 

The Rectory had been built about the same time as 
the house at Thorny-hollow, but in altogether a diffe- 
rent fashion. The long narrow windows on the side 
that over-looked the Trent, had on the ground-floor 
been opened down to a broad terrace, from which a 
few shallow steps led to a perfectly level and smooth- 
shaven lawn, adorned with flower-beds, and sheltered 
by glossy horn-beam fences on either side; while along 
a second lower terrace was a beautiful holly-hedge, 
under which ran the path from the ferry to the village. 
The most picturesque portion of the old dark red 
building, with its stone ornaments, was, however, the 
porch, opposite the east end of the Church. It 
formed the lower part of an ivied tower, with a 
finely-groined double-arch, beneath which was the 
hall-door. 
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Within the porch were oleanders and myrtles 
ranged on either side, and there the best view was 
obtained of that beautiful chancel window, of 
which Mr. Lester was so fond, framed between 
the branches of the lime-tree avenue. Mrs. Lester 
in gardening apron and gloves, with her basket on 
her arm, was busy among her favourite plants as Lucy 
Lavender came up to the porch, from the wicket-gate 
that gave ready access from the village to the rec- 
tory. 

" My dear Lucy," cried that pretty cheery old lady, 
" why have you been so long without coming near 
us ? My sister was going to-day to enquire if all was 
right at the farm, and Mr. Lester would have called 
yesterday if he had not been to Mrs. Bell's, where al^ 
the children have the measles." 

" I have been spending a week with my sister 
Ruth," answered Lucy. And then she told all about 
Frank's unexpected departure with Captain Bowling, 
and made Mrs. Lester laugh by her account of the 
voyage down the river in the " Lapwing," which had 
been so auspiciously^ begun. Lucy, however, could 
not be idle, even on that sweet summer's afternoon, 
and was soon assisting her hostess to cut the bundles 
of lavender she had come out to secure, while as yet 
no rain had fallen upon their bloom. Mrs. Lester sat 
tying them up in the alcove at the end of the lower 
walk, while Lucy snipped away at the long fragrant 
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hedge, and told her little bits of news from the rock- 
cottage, and the timber-yard, every time she brought 
her a fresh supply. The lavender-hedge divided from 
the lawn a little enclosure filled with old-fashioned 
herbs and roots, deemed useful at Thomycroft for all 
sorts of ailments; it was Miss Stanley's favourite bit 
of all the garden ground. There bloomed true 
damask roses — 

** Whose hue, angry and brave, 
Makes the rash gazer wipe his eye.'' 

There stood the queenly white lilies, precious for 
their roots, and whose petals preserved in brandy 
were kept as a sovereign remedy in all cases of cuts 
and bruizes; the camomile, and the feverfew were 
there, and the scabious, or ** Devil's bite," so called 
because as quaint old Gerard tells us, " the divil did 
bite the root out of jealousie, for its great virtues in 
healing sicknesses." The basil, or " self-heal " crept 
along a sunny green bank, and even the little scarlet 
pimpernel had there its place, and its meed of praise 
for- 

'* Nor heart can think, nor tongue can tell 
The virtues are in pimpernel." 

Almost the same might have been said of Mrs. Lester 
and of her sister; so cheerful and unobtrusive were 
they both, and yet so dignified, so graced by daily 
acts of mercy, and of kindness. 
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When the lavender was gathered, Lucy went into 
the house with Mrs. Lester, and found Miss Stanley 
just returned from a visit with the Rector, to an out- 
lying hamlet belonging to the large and rambling 
parish. They both welcomed her affectionately. And 
then tea came up on a silver tray, with a delicate set 
of cups without handles, that had belonged to the 
mother of the two ladies, and all comfortable adjuncts 
of cream and sparkling white sugar, variously-named 
cakes and biscuits, and home-made preserves and 
marmalades; for it was a real meal — not by any 
means only a cup of cheap tea, and a wafer of bread 
and butter to eat with it. 

The room was suited to the china ; soft, and pretty, 
and shining : and if a drawer was opened in the slen- 
der-legged tables, or the Japan cabinet, forth came a 
scent of foreign perfume, like that of a sandal-wood 
fan, or of attar of roses. 

Over the high mantel-piece, in a carved oval frame, 
hung a picture of Mrs. Stanley, Mrs. Lester's mother, 
taken when her daughters, who were now both past 
sixty, must have been babies at her knee. 

Her face was very fair, and it beamed with the glad- 
ness and the triumph of life. Time had not drawn the 
colour from the dimpled cheek, or made the soft red 
lips grow pale ; the hair was lightly powdered, and 
dressed with pearls, many rows of which also encir- 
cled the stately young throat, and in the bosom of 
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her blue satin dress, was a half-opened rose. Lucy 
knew the picture well, but the contrast between it, 
and the two sisters, had never before struck her so 
forcibly. She could not help looking up at it, and 
thinking, can that bright fair creature indeed have 
been their mother, — and did she live to see them 
grow old ? 

Miss Stanley guessed wonderfully at what was pass- 
ing in people's minds ; she said, ^' our mother died 
when she was only seven-and-twenty, I who am the 
eldest, can only just remember her." 

" Ah yes, indeed!** sighed Mrs. Lester, **andit seems 
but yesterday that you used to be thought so like 
her ! Our years of late have melted very softly one 
into the other; I can only count them by the terrible 
events that have taken place in France, and by the 
various dates of the Kiitg's illnesses." 

" A little, too, I think, my love," answered Miss 
Stanley, "by the ages of your grand-children. I 
always reckon by their birth-days. My little name- 
sake, Fanny Eden, was bom the same year as yourself 
Lucy, and she is to be married next month 1 " Some- 
how or other, in this manner, the name of Mr. James 
Ogle was brought into the conversation, and they had 
fairly started on the great subject of his bobbin-net 
frames, when Mr. Lester came into the room. 

He was not much older than his wife, to whom 
he still paid the same lovtt--like attention that had 
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made their courtship so channing. At sixty-nine 
he was still full of energy and interest in all pass- 
ing events, and in new books, and new people. He 
now and then allowed himself a few days in London; 
and had even spent a short time at Paris, at the be- 
ginning of this century, when the peace of Amiens 
opened the way there again to travelling Englishmen 
in spencer-coats, and hessian boots. And English mai- 
den-aunts, and nieces, at whose short gowns, double 
soled boots, and stout umbrellas, also, the French 
were never tired of laughing. He was a member of 
several of the great religious societies that were at 
that time in the full vigour of their early growth; and 
rejoiced in the friendship of such men as Wilberforce, 
of Clarkson, and Romilly; of Daniel Wilson, of 
Simeon at Cambridge, of the Venns, and of many 
more, the fruit of whose labours we enjoy. On one 
of the rare occasions of Mr. Lester's absence from 
Thomycroft, in 1807, he was present in the stranger's 
gallery when the Bill for the abolition of slavery in 
our West Indian Colonies passed the House of Com- 
mons. He heard Sir Samuel Romilly conclude his 
famous speech, by contrasting the feelings of Napo- 
leon in all his greatness, with those of " that honoured 
individual who would that night lay his head on his 
pillow and remember that the slave trade was no 
more." And he heard the whole house burst forth in 
acclamations of applausoi and greet with three cheers 
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William Wilberforce, the hero of the battle— won, after 
a struggle of twenty years. 

The Rector had also been a friend of Sir Richard 
Arkwright, and of Jedidiah Strutt ; and from all his 
experiences he had unlimited faith in the final triumph 
of every good cause undertaken by worthy champions. 
" Belper," he said, to Lucy Lavender, " was a mere 
hamlet in 1775, when Arkwright and Strutt erected 
the first of their four splendid mills on the river Der- 
went \ these were only the precursors of other facto- 
ries, by means of which it is now a flourishing and 
wealthy place. I think it may even become the second 
town in the county. Yet, even then, frame-breaking 
was not unknown; in 1773, a newly-invented stock- 
ing-machine was taken out of the Exchange, at Lei- 
cester, by a mob, and destroyed, in spite of the 
entreaties of the mayor and others. While Strutt and 
Arkwright were laying the foundations of our greatest 
trade, a workman, named Brookhouse, applied the 
principle of their cotton-spinning frames to those for 
making woollen hosiery, at Leicester. His new plan 
was approved and taken up by two of the largest 
makers of woollen yam in the town, and machinery 
was constructed to carry it into effect. But it was 
all destroyed by a mob of work-people, together with 
the dwellings of the two manufacturers. Before the 
riot could be quelled the military were called out, and 
blood was shed. Not long afterwards, Mr. Brook- 
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house set up the machinery, that was intended to 
enrich Leicester, at Warwick, and there made a hand- 
some fortune. So far he succeeded. The last year 
has been a most distressing one for the work-people 
everywhere in these midland counties ; but a fresh 
opening for them seems now to be afforded by the 
bobbin-net machinery, and, with all my heart, I wish 
success to it ! " 

Poor Lucy was obliged to content herself with this 
kind of encouragement and sympathy. 

" The first effect of every scientific improvement," 
said the Rector, " is to throw those who cannot, or 
will not, avail themselves of it, out of work. Our ob- 
ject ought to be, as far as possible, to encourage and 
assist the work-people who are now suffering from 
want of work and miserably low wages, until the new 
machinery is ready for them." 

" I would do anything," said Lucy, timidly, " if 
Ruth and I could go amongst them, and tell them 
help was at hand — Might not some good be done ? " 

" Here, at least," answered Mr. Lester, " they may 
be led to expect help by all of us. The fear is, lest in 
the present disturbed state of public feeling, some 
fresh jealousy may be roused on the part of their own 
leaders, which may prevent Mr. Ogle's machines from 
being used, if much is said now about them." 

'* Whatever funds he has of his own," said Lucy, 
he intends to lay out on them. He knows that they 
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will run a great risk, not from the poor people at Dun- 
nington, but from the gangs of frame-breakers, wher- 
ever they may be." 

" It is very terrible, dear,'* said Miss Stanley, " but 
I think James Ogle is right. I have tliought ever 
since he was a boy, that he had the material in him 
for being himself a leader either in times of war, like 
those in which his ancestors defended the castle, or in 
days such as these. He knows what the real griev- 
ances of the frame-knitters are, and how far it is 
possible to relieve them ; he has a fellow-feeling with 
them, without which no master can do them good." 

•*Yes, dear Lucy," added Mrs. Lester, "we all 
think his plan is sure to answer in due time ; the Rec- 
tor has told you better than I could do, why he 
thinks so. Don't you fret yourself about it." 

If this was not very conclusive, at least it was 
comforting, and Lucy allowed herself to feel happy, 
and to look so. 

'' I can scarcely imagine a pleasanter lot," said kind 
Miss Stanley, ^' than that of a manufacturer's wife, if 
she finds that her husband not only has the pro- 
sperity of his workpeople at heart, but also the daily 
increasing means of raising them in proportion to 
his own rise in the world. What endless good such 
masters as Arkwright and the Strutts have done ! You 
remember, Julia," addressing her sister, " our visit to 
Cromford, and how we saw Sir Richard Arkwright 
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going about Mike a king,* as has been said, among 
his workmen." 

" A king of labour, he truly was," answered Mrs. 
Lester, " and with a royal heart for doing justice and 
loving mercy." 

" Yes," observed her husband, " while he built up 
a princely fortune for his family, he never forgot the 
welfare of those by whose industry he made it. The 
descendants of his partner, Jedidiah Strutt, who was 
hiiliself brought up to the business of a farm, have 
been equally zealous and liberal- in providing for the 
comfort and advancement of their people ; and Mr, 
Geo. Strutt has made his district famous for its music, 
as well as for its industry. He formed a musical so- 
ciety, Lucy ! of forty, or more, selected for their taste 
and capabilities for receiving first-rate instruction, out 
of his mills and workshops. Whatever time was occu- 
pied by their music lessons was reckoned in their 
working hours. When mustered, five or six forgemen 
in their leather aprons, might be seen sending forth 
terrific notes on trombones or ophicleides. The 
members of the orchestra were bound to remain seven 
years at their work, so as to prevent their being en- 
ticed away as teachers of music ! " 

" Don*t you remember, Cuthbert," said Mrs. Lester, 
laughing, " our meeting the performers from Belper in 
a carriage provided by Mr. George Strutt % followed by 
the orchestral instruments and books, which by some 
wonderful contrivance formed a carriage and were 
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placed on two wheels. They were on their way to 
Derby, to give a musical entertainment there for the 
benefit of the Blind Asylum, as far as I can recol- 
lect" 

" To be sure I do," replied the Rector, " and a love 
of music, perhaps from its cultivation at Belper, has 
everywhere spread amongst our manufacturing dis- 
tricts/ " 

" It was only yesterday," said Lucy with a tear in 
her eye, " that a poor stocking-knitter said to me, * it 
is sad singing by a cold hearth, but the mother and 
the children often sing while I am at work and they 
have nothing to do, to pass over supper time." 

After this, there was a pause. Then Mr. Lester said, 
'^ I hear that Nottingham is now in the state of a 
besieged city : 800 horse and 1000 foot soldiers are 
quartered in and around it; and this to over-awe 
a famishing multitude ! During the last year many 
working men have swept the streets there, and at 
Leicester, and Derby, for very small pay given as alms. 
Nearly four hundred frames have been already broken, 
to increase as those poor misguided men suppose the 
the number of hands required for executing the small 
amount of orders that now come in." 

Lucy and her friends, discussed this subject long 
and anxiously, but she returned to Thorny-hollow 
with a mind much relieved by the conversation; and 
especially so perhaps, by seeing how highly Mr. Lester 
thought of James Ogle. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE squire's pew. 

[HE following day was Sunday, and it may 
easily be imagined that when Lucy took her 
own place in the high-backed pew belonging 
to the Farm, she glanced with some interest towards 
the little square closet, with a separate entrance, and a 
window aU to itself, occupied by the Ogles of Hals- 
mead Grange. There sat the squire, very upright, 
with a certain consciousness of doing his duty by 
being in good time, and setting a general good ex- 
ample, visible in his face. Mrs. Ogle, a sharp little 
woman in a large coal-scuttle bonnet, and flowers 
with their roots displayed, which was then all the 
fashion, sat by his side, and her three daughters in 
new lilac silk pelisses, (which also attracted much 
admiration,) sat opposite to them, with two pretty 
young nieces whose cropped heads were seen at in- 
tervals during the service. Their large bonnets and 
double neck-handkerchiefs having been removed by 
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their aunts, on account of the heat of that lovely June 
morning. There too was Captain Ogle of the Blues; 
(a regiment in which it may be remembered his cousin 
had enlisted,) and his elder brother — the father of the 
little girls with dark cropped hair, who was usually 
known at Thomycroft, as " the young squire," though 
Mr. Lindsay Ogle was now a man turned forty. 

In that separate window, which had often been 
commented upon in no very friendly spirit by the 
stockingers at Dunnington, were the Ogle arms : 
through whose or^ and gules^ and azure^ the sun threw 
many-coloured lights on the occupants of the square 
pew. Lucy recollected with pleasure Mr. Lester's re- 
mark on some such occasion. He said that when the 
Ogle's set up their shield of many quarterings in the 
church, they bound themselves, and all who should 
thenceforward bear those arms, to uphold the service 
and the cause of the Church of Christ, in their native 
place. She had looked at that enriched window with 
affection ever afterwards. 

It cannot be denied that Lucy Lavender now and 
then was conscious of some initation of feeling on 
her own part, and of some embarrassment, when she 
wondered whether the Ogles of Halsmead would ever 
receive her as a kinswoman — ^and then exchanged a 
a passing greeting with them, well knowing they had 
no reason to suspect such a claim; for that James 
Ogle had not yet mentioned to them his engagement. 
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She need not have troubled herself about it. The 
Squire of Halsmead in no way ignored his nephew, 
he was welcome to come and go at the Grange as he 
pleased; but he considered him as belonging by choice 
to altogether a different class to his own, and he did 
not suppose he was ever likely to marry a girl of the 
degree of those three ladies in lilac pelisses, and short 
white gowns ; they on their part had often remarked 
what a nice pretty girl she was, for a farmer's 
daughter, and attributed her good manners to the odd 
fancy of the Rectory people, for having her so much 
with them. In some degree they were no doubt right 
in so doing. There was a strong impression on the 
minds of the Rector and his family, that habits of 
thought and expression learnt in the school to which 
they belonged, were decidedly advantageous, and that 
therefore they were bound to give that advantage as 
far as possible to the young people of the parish. 
Thirty years passed in it, had not effaced from Mrs. 
Lestei^s memory the actual pain she had endured on 
coming to live amongst the harsh voices and (to her) 
odious pronunciation of the Midland Counties. In- 
stead of shutting herself out from them among her 
own friends, and children, and flowers, she had opened 
wide the Rectory doors, and welcomed all over whom 
she had any influence, or who had the very slightest 
claim upon her hospitality. The effect within a few 
years of such friendly intercourse had been wonderful 
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at Thomycrofl, on manners and language, as well as 
on far more important points. To take only one in- 
stance, the daughters of Thorny-hollow had not been 
found less attentive and skilful in the duties of 
the dairy, or in the poultry-yard, for knowing 
how to enter a room well, or how to converse 
agreeably with such men as Mr. Lester, and such 
women as his wife and her sister; nor did the hus- 
bands of the Rector's daughters find any fault with 
the many lessons they had learnt from Mrs. Lavender ; 
on the contrary the plan had answered so perfectly 
that one could only now wish that James Ogle's might 
succeed as well. Whatever might be the opinion of 
his choice of a wife at Halsmead, it had been heartily 
approved of at the Rectory; in consideration of his 
announcing himself "a master hosier," at the. Farm^ 
it had also been joyfully sanctioned there, and if he 
had not yet spoken of it to his uncle and cousins, 
there was no particular reason why he should have 
been. in any hurry so to do. Halsmead Grange and 
the bobbin-net factory were not likely ever to be 
on intimate terms. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

A COACH JOURNEY. 

|HE times had long been troublesome and 
dangerous, there was naturally a yearly in- 
crease of the taxation, owing to the war 
with France, and a series of bad harvests added to 
the distress of the whole nation, but especially to that 
of the Midland Counties. 

In 181 1, the fear of an entire cessation of demand 
for English lace and hosiery in North America, stop- 
ped a great number of frames, for the warehouses 
being already crowded with the quantity of these 
goods which they already could not sell, the manu- 
facturers were left without the means of giving fresh 
employment. 

On his journey to Boston, Frank had heard of the 
excesses of various mobs of workmen in Yorkshire, 
and of fresh riots at Nottingham and at Leicester. 
There he passed only a couple of days with his friends 
at a commercial inn, and heard woeful rumours of the 
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detention of the corn-fleet which had been delayed 
the year before under various pretexts, but> which all 
that summer was expected in England. Many a fortune 
besides Squire Ogle's was embarked in it ; and Bona- 
parte reckoned on giving such a blow to British 
capital and credit, as should fully revenge France 
for her losses on sea and land, by insisting upon 
the maintenance of the embargo laid by the northern 
sovereigns on this fleet, which (as we before men- 
tioned) was insured to an enormous amount in 
London. 

The safe arrival ofc the "Maid of Norway" with 
her cargo of timber, had been an unusual piece of 
good fortune ; and when Captain Bowling again took 
the command of her, and appointed Giles to his long- 
wished-for berth on board, he had determined on a 
line of conduct, which shall be fully explained at 
some future time. 

For the present, we can only say, that Frank parted 
from the kind captain and his friend Giles, amid the 
heartiest good wishes on all sides for the suqcess of 
their voyage, and for his own safe return by the stage- 
coach that ran between Boston and Lincoln, to Dun- 
nington. It was an exhilarating moment when the 
coach started on its bright, red wheels, behind a fine 
team of horses ; the natty coachman, with a straw in 
his mouth, and a flower in the button-hole of his drab 
great coat ; the guard playing a merry tune on his 

K 
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horn, and the passengers and luggage all comfortably 
packed inside and out. 

Frank soon lost sight of the shipping and of the 
crowded quays of the city, which gave its name to 
another Boston of the West, far over the Atlantic. But 
he long saw, when he looked round, the lantern of 
St, Botolph's Church, whose light shines forty miles 
out at sea, lifted high above the houses, where many a 
sailor is expected home. How anxiously, in those 
days, numbers were expected, who never came ! He 
was out on the flats of the great fen-country ; and at 
that sweet summer season they were in all their beauty 
of luxuriant vegetation, and ever-var3dng colours. 
When the wind swept over them it raised and rippled 
the long grass by the meres, and the rushes that 
marked out the watercourses, and the growing crops 
on the upper slopes, just as it does the ocean waves, 
where only sea and sky are visible. Flocks of birds 
hovered over them, which afforded Frank constant 
amusement, accustomed as he was to look out for the 
peculiarities of every wing that flew near Dunnington. 
Plovers, of different kinds, but especially of the grey 
species, wheeled round in the air, scattering and re- 
forming their ranks as they bent their way over the 
moors and marshes. As long as the waters were 
brackish, the gull might be seen with her sharp- 
pointed wings, and silvery hue ; and, now and then a 
heron, with his contracted neck, and long legs out- 
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stretched, on his way to his fishing quarters. Further 
on, the great masses of yellow blossom and of purple 
willow-plant, were dotted with white spots. And where 
the waters could be seen gliding sluggishly along 
through the reeds, these dots resolved themselves into 
wild-duck, goose, and widgeon. What would not 
Frank have given to be in one of the boats he so often 
saw sailing, or rowed across those marshes ! 

But, at the same time, he thoroughly enjoyed the 
journey along the finely-made road, at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. In villages, towns, and hamlets, the 
arrival of the coach was everywhere the signal for 
cheerful bustle and welcome; and he heard a good deal 
of amusing talk between his fellow passengers and the 
coachman, though it was mixed with many sad ac- 
counts of distress, and sadder forebodings. 

Along the course of that overflowing river, the 
Witham, the eye, wearied at last by dwelling so long 
on endless fiats of marsh or wolds, is refreshed by the 
many quaint mills with outspread sails ; and here and 
there, as a change from the small high-shouldered 
churches, a spire, which rises lofty and graceful above 
the fiat fields of waving oats. Most beautiful of all 
are the towers of Lincoln Cathedral, looking far over 
the wide-spreading meadows, and the low blue sweeps 
of old Sherwood Forest ; and down into the ri( h vale 
of the Trent, with its industrious towns and villap;es. 

When he reached Duiinington, and the dear Rock- 
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cottage, Frank Bennet was as well as even his mother 
and Molly could wish to see him, and almost before 
he had told them about his travels, he heard the 
great piece of family news that aunt Lucy was en- 
gaged to Mr. James Ogle. 

" When are they to be married ?" he asked. 

" No one knows," replied Molly mysteriously, " not 
till the new bobbin-net machinery is set to work." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE NEW FACTORY. 

UMMER passed on, " with its thorns and its 
roses/' and bad news came from the Baltic 
of the capture of fifty Swedish 'merchant- 
men which had been seized by Bonaparte's privateers, 
and their cargoes and themselves confiscated on the 
charge, which was no doubt well proved, of contra- 
band trade with England. 

It was an immense comfort to the Wests to hear 
that the " Maid of Norway " having landed her valu- 
able cargo in safety at a Dutch port, was then on her 
way to Jamaica. 

Meanwhile the Factory intended to receive the 
bobbin-net frames was completed, and soon afterwards 
the machinery arrived, and was set up in it This 
machinery was made at Nottingham, and it had 
called out two new handicrafts, one of bobbin-making, 
the other of making what are called " carriages," which 
compose what may be considered as the circulating 
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system of the machine : these were usually made by 
watchmakers on account of the delicacy of touch, 
and great precision they required. 

The distress of the frame-knitters had still gone on 
increasing, until nearly half of the population of Not- 
tingham, Leicester, and Derby, were dependent on the 
parish rates for the barest subsistence. While they 
were thus driven almost to desperation by want of 
work, neither they nor the masters could agree 
amongst themselves as to the true cause of their 
sufferings. 

The higher class of employers, who paid the best 
wages, and produced the best goods, laid the blame on 
the inferior hosiers, and warp-lace-manufacturers, who 
by paying lower wages and making worse articles, 
were of course able to under-sell them. But by this 
conduct of their business, they destroyed the confi- 
dence of buyers who had still funds in hand, and 
could no longer be certain that their purchases were 
good. 

The workmen generally, laid the chief blame on the 
various kinds of new machinery. And their fears and 
anger were constantly excited by the many ingenious 
inventions for shortening laboiu", which at that time 
made their first appearance, and of which the Luddites 
(as the bands of paid frame-breakers were called) 
availed themselves to commit the most daring out 
rages. 
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Such was the discouraging aspect of affairs, when 
James Ogle, who had now become a managing partner 
in the firm of Warp and Woof, at Derby, set about 
establishing the new trade of bobbin-net, at Dun- 
nington, with Heathcote's machines. Perhaps he 
trusted, in doing so, to the natural good sense of 
the workmen there, with many of whose families 
he had been acquainted from his boyhood, and to 
the sincerity of his own good intentions towards them. 
At the same time, it must be recollected that the com- 
bination of the work-people, and the employment of 
hired gangs to destroy the obnoxious machinery, was 
not thoroughly understood till long afterwards by the 
master-hosiers ; nor had they then ventured to destroy 
in a single night some thousands of pounds' worth of 
machines, with sledge-hammers and axes, as they 
afterwards did Mr. Heathcote's, at Loughborough. 

It was piteous to see how anxiously the work was 
watched by groups of half-starved men, who had a 
faint hope of being employed when the machines 
were ready; for by this time the weavers at Dun- 
nington were nearly as badly off as those at other 
places. 

The sight of James Ogle, calm and cheerful, and 
brave, as they felt he was, seemed to do them good, 
and to give them assurance that he would find or 
make, some way to help them. But both he and they 
knew that it would be long before work could be 
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given to more than a small part of those who were 
crying out for ''half a loaf-— half, better than no 
bread !" 

About the end of September the machinery was 
put up, and in the course of a few weeks a few clever 
workmen had learnt to manage it And it was soon 
found to answer for making a finer and a more perfect 
imitation of pillow-lace than had ever before been 
thought possible. 

Wheat was now five pounds a quarter, and got 
dearer as winter came on. The ships loaded with 
com, whose arrival would at once have stimulated 
trade, and made bread cheaper, were still detained in 
the Baltic, by the cruel policy of Napoleon ; and their 
cargoes were known to be spoiling, and themselves 
slowly rotting in harbour. The London underwriters, 
and those also who, like Squire Ogle, had invested 
large sums of money in the insurance of this fleet, were 
in great alarm, and looked forward to nothing less 
than the ruin of the country ; as people generally do, 
when they are in such circumstances themselves. 

When James Ogle went to Halsmead Grange, he 
found his unde sadly desponding, both on account of 
the bad harvest, and of the last news of the corn-ships* 
He, however, received him more cordially than he had 
done for a long time past 

" Ah, Jem ! " he said, " I shall see my last of the 
old place before my days are numbered, though that 
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will soon be ! your cousin Lindsay and I have been 
agreeing that we shall have to sell it, if the insurance 
is lost ; and that will go very nigh to breaking my 
heart!" 

" Surely, sir," replied James, " it need not be so bad 
as that would come to ! there may be means found to 
save your family estate, even if you should think it 
more prudent to leave Halsmead for a while, and so 
to live more cheaply than it is possible for you to do 
here." 

** I tell you, no 1 I am all but ruined already by this 
terrible run of ill-luck with the harvest Lavender has 
done better with Ins pastures ; but the wheat-crop has 
been miserable on this land, and the poor-rates are 
swallowing up everything that I got for my hay. I 
told you from the first how it would be with the in- 
fatuation for machinery 1 " 

\ " There, you touch me, sir f answered his nephew, 
as the old man wound up his list of grievances. '^ But 
I think prosperity will yet come to England through 
inventions that must in the end make our trade enor- 
mous. If it is not allowed to proceed here, it will be 
carried elsewhere — ^possibly abroad — but genius cannot 
be stopped by mere brute force, and I believe we shall 
succeed in bringing back peace and plenty to this dis- 
trict by degrees." 

" Not to me or mine, Jem ! " groaned the squire, 
** Come out and look round, and I'll tell you all about 
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it ; I know you have the good Ogle stuff in you, for 
all your looms and frames, that will never say die, 
while an inch of ground remains to fight upon." 

" Thank you, uncle, for those words," replied Jem, 
gratefully, " we may make a stand yet to keep Hals- 
mead for your son, and for his children after him." 

They went out from the gloomy room the squire 
called his study, with its prevailing scent of musty 
books, and old papers, (neither of which were ever 
opened), to the large paddock, which the villagers 
spoke of as the park, and which was shaded by trees 
of stately growth, many of them dating from the re- 
storation of the Stuarts ; and others firom various eras 
in the family history. 

Here, Mr. Ogle, with his spud in his hand, pointed 
out some walnut trees he had determined to have cut 
down, during his intended visit to Bath. 

" Groves understands it," he said, speaking of his 
old bailiflf, " every blow of the axe would go to my 
heart !" 

He then went on into many details of his circum- 
stances, in which he showed so much confidence in 
his nephew's judgment as a man of business — ^which 
he never was himself— that it was moving to see, how 
at last he was compelled to lean upon it, and thank- 
fully accepted the support 

While he was speaking of old debts, mortgages, and 
repairs long needed^ and still unmade, James Ogle's 
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eye was often attracted, as it had been in his child- 
hood, to one of those rapid streams which come down 
to the Trent from the Derbyshire hills, it passed 
through Halsmead, glancing between the woods. 

" There," said he, " is water-power enough, to build 
up a dozen fortunes, if one could only turn it to 
profit ! " 

** Fortunes," repeated Mr. Ogle, dreamily, " where? " 

" At your own door, sir," answered his nephew, " I 
had thought before of proposing to rent that water 
from you, but I knew you would object to a factory — 
a mill, in fact — built on your property ; and I am still 
afraid of making such an offer." 

.** You may well be afraid, sir 1 " cried the squire in 
great amazement and wroth ; *' Do you take me for 
one of your mushroom cotton-lords ? Do you think 
if I had to give up this place to-morrow, I would turn 
stockinger ? " 

"I do not suppose the business would suit you, 
sir," replied his nephew. " But I am sure that at this 
moment it requires as clear a head to manage it, and 
as stout a heart to defend it, as ever our ancestor, 
Colonel Ogle, had, when he repaired those old walls, 
(pointing to the Raven-tower, which stood out clear 
against the afternoon sicy), and held them too ! " 

The allusion was not without effect; and, within 
another half-hour, the squire had consented to talk 
over the subject with his eldest son, Lindsay, and to 
give his nephew an answer before he went to Bath. 
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As they returned together towards the house, James 
observed how heavily he seemed at times to lean upon 
his spud, and ventured to offer him his arm, which he 
took in silence ; though, a few weeks before, nothing 
would have induced him to accept any one's arm. 

Before many more days had passed, the old family 
coach, with its shield of six quarterings, and its old 
horses — ^three chesnuts and a grey — ^followed by a post- 
chaise; was seen rumbling along the London road 
from Dunnington. Many of the Thomycroft people 
had assembled to see the squire and the young ladies, 
as they stQl called his daughters, and ^'th' old madam," 
set off on their journey from the -Grange ; and they 
recollected afterwards how Mr. Ogle had noticed 
everyone, with a kindly smile and nod; but looked 
already weaiy, as if he had travelled ^, before he 
got beyond his own property. 

'* Mark my words, Frank," said Mr. Lavender to his 
grandson, when he told him of his last interview with 
Mr. Ogle, of Halsmead, '^ madam has persuaded the 
old squire to go away, but it ¥dll not be long before 
they will have to bring him back again !" 

The day after his departure, Lindsay Ogle informed 
his cousin, that, on certain terms to be agreed upon, 
he might build by the streant (which already turned 
Eckford's flour mill), as soon as he pleased. 

Frank Bennefs attention had been so thoroughly 
aroused to engineering work, by his voyage down the 
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Trent, and by all he had seen and heard of the 
bobbin-net machinery, that he had begged his mother 
to allow him to learn Mr. James Ogle's business, who, 
on his part, was glad to take so intelligent and well- 
trained a lad, and one in whose welfare he naturally 
took great interest, into his emplojrment He had 
heard from Lucy Lavender, the whole story of the 
adventure on the Raven-tower, and augured well from 
it for Frank's future career \ Frank was, therefore, in 
a fair way to become a rich man at some distant day. 

Messrs. Warp and Woof, hosiers and lacemakers, 
were quite willing to assist James Ogle in his plan of 
establishing a lace-mill on the Halsmead stream ; but 
the first object of all parties was to make the ma- 
chines, already set up at Dunnington, fairly profitable. 
Two of them belonged to tlie foreman, Daniel Brown, 
who had saved money with which to purchase them, 
by working a stocking-frame in his own cottage, with 
the assistance of his wife and children. One belonged 
to thrifty Mrs. Reuben Lavender, and the rest to 
James Ogle, and his firm. The net produced on 
them, soon came to be distinguished as '* the king of 
tissues." 

" Bobbin-net,*' it was said by a good judge, "sur- 
passes every other branch of industry by the complex 
ingenuity of its machinery. A bobbin-net frame is as 
much beyond the most curious chronometer, as that is 
beyond a roasting-jack." No wonder, Frank's whole 
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time was occupied in mastering its mechanism, draw- 
ing plans of other machinery, reading of an evening, 
and thoroughly learning the business of the factory 
and the counting-house. He saw little now of his old 
school-fellows, at St. Bertha's ; for, besides his regular 
employment at the factory, he was often sent on busi- 
ness to Nottingham and to Derby ; when he usually 
rode a pony, that had been bred at Thomyhollow, 
and which he had broken-in himself. He was sur- 
prised one evening, towards the end of November, by 
meeting Peter West, just as he had reached the turn- 
ing of a deep lane, along which he meant to take a 
short cut to Dunnington. 

" I thought you were sure to come this road, Ben- 
net," said Peter, suddenly appearing from behind a 
jutting of the sand-rock by which it was partly over- 
hung. 

" My dear fellow, what can you mean by startling 
Bab in this way ? " answered Frank. But dark as it 
was, he quickly saw that Peter had not come on any 
fooPs errand. 

" Lead your pony,'' he answered, " a little way by 
the bridle, and I will tell you ; but, I must not be 
seen. You recollect that we used to hear there had 
been an under-ground passage from the Castle to the 
Raven-tower % " 

Frank nodded, as he dismounted. 

** I have often thought of that day you brought 
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Gfles down : and this afternoon I was tired of school, 
and tired of the timber-yard, and wishing I had gone 
to sea instead of him : above all, I was tired of our 
fellows, in the Castle-yard. Well, I scrambled down 
the bank, and lay for a while among the gorse on the 
top of the rocks, near the tower. I had not been 
there many minutes before I heard sounds just under 
my head, as if they came from beneath the earth ; 
and so, indeed, they did ! I cannot tell you how it 
had been done, but, somehow or other, a party of 
perhaps three or four frame-breakers were certainly in 
the lower part of the Raven-tower. I heard them 
talking, after a time, as plain as you hear me now, and 
they were plotting to get into the bobbin-net factory 
this very night ; and declaring every machine should 
be broken up before morning. Now, what will you 
do ? I said to myself, Frank Bennet shall have the 
first news, he took no praise once when he might have 
done us harm; he shall have it all to himself this 
time ! " 

Frank listened with horror. " But you should have 
gone at once to the nearest magistrate,'^ he said, ^' and 
had the men taken up." 

" Oh, bother I " replied Peter, " was I likely to put 
my life into the hands of their mates ? No ; I crept 
up the cliflf again, and no one but yourself need ever 
be the wiser for where I had been ; but I have told 
you all I know ; and half-past twelve is the time to 
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look out for sledge-hammers at the mill. If I can 
lend you a helping hand then, 1 will ; but not as the 
* informer/ mind ! " 

So sa3dng, Peter West disappeared in the darkness 
of the autumn evening, as suddenly as he had come 
into sight, over the hedge that ran along the top of 
the sand-rockj leaving Frank with his pony's bridle in 
lii&hand^ in a state of the utmost perplexity. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE LUDDITES AND THE RESCUE. 

DRIZZLING rain was beginning to £ei11, 
and he could not help hoping it might in- 
crease ; as he had heard on more than one 
occasion of a desperate plot being delayed on account 
of tempestuous weather, of which, as a class, the 
frame-knitters were curiously afraid. It would never 
do, however, to trust to rain and wind. If he went to 
consult James Ogle, or his foreman. Brown, too much 
precious time would be lost ; for he might find neither 
at that hour at the factory, though it was never left un- 
tenanted at night. He had heard the church clock 
strike seven as he passed through a neighbouring 
village only a few minutes before, and he was about 
two miles from Dunnington, and six from Nottingham 
where the troops were then quartered to protect the 
town and district. Frank's determination was soon 
taken. He rode poor Bab — who had just begun 
pricking up her ears in expectation of soon reaching 
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her stable — ^back to the village, where he was able to 
get her fed ; and then making a short circuit to avoid 
the appearance of retracing his steps, he rode her hard 
to Nottingham. 

Never was there a more welcome sight than the fine 
palace of the Duke of Newcastle, which then crowned 
the castle-hill in all its modem stateliness; the lights 
along its three tiers of windows, shining here and 
there, were seen a long way down the road from 
Dunnington, through the nearly bare branches of 
the avenues across the park; and soon Frank was 
urging his pony with voice and whip through the 
narrow streets that led to the market-place. At the 
door of Bromley House, he found a group of soldiers, 
and addressing one, he asked at once to see their 
commanding officer. His request was of course 
complied with ; and he followed an orderly across the 
dark-oak hall and up the broad staircase, into a small 
room, where a spare, grey-headed officer was writing. 
Frank was too much in earnest to feel in the smallest 
degree shy or flurried, and stated to Captain Nash, 
(for such was his name), exactly what had happened. 

" Don't you think it possible your old school-fellow 
may have played you a trick ?" asked the Captain, in 
reply to his story. "It seems odd to me that he did not 
go himself either to the factory, or to some person able 
to take proper measures ; instead of waiting for you 
till seven in the evening, and taking the chance of 
your passing through a particular lane." 
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This view of the case had never struck Frank 
before; but remembering Peter's double motive of 
doing him an important service, and of escaping the 
appearance of being himself the informer, together 
with his whole manner and conduct, he was con- 
vinced it was a wrong one. 

" Well, my lad !" said Captain Nash, "you are silent, 
you agree with me that our services are not very 
likely to be required?" 

" No, sir," replied Frank, " I do not agree with you, 
knowing my schoolfellow as I do, I am quite certain 
that his information was correct, and I have no doubt 
whatever, that the factory will be attacked at half-past 
twelve to-night." 

" We will be there in time, then," answered the 
Captain, looking at his watch, after a keen glance over 
Frank's upright figure and truth-telling countenance. 

" Would it be possible to take my men to the place 
without their being seen at Dunnington ? " 

" I think," answered Frank, " that I could show you 
two different ways by which they might get into the 
factory unobserved, so late at night." 

"That is well; and now you must have something 
to eat before we start.** 

Poor little black Bab was left in charge of the Cap- 
tain's groom, after doing such good work. And within 
half-an-hour of arriving at Nottingham, Frank, mounted 
on an officer's horse, was on his way with efficient 
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help for the bobbin-net machines, back to Dun- 
nington. 

The rain had come on thick and small as he had 
expected, but there was no wind, nor any particular 
reason to suppose that it would continue. It answered 
the purpose however of keeping the roads perfectly 
clear, even when they got within sight of the lights 
that at so late an hour still twinkled in a few frame- 
workers' windows, and along a whole floor of the 
bobbin-net factory ; where the machines were worked 
by " shifts," or relays of men, for eighteen hours suc- 
cessively. They were too costly to stand idle all 
night. 

Here Captain Nash halted his men, in a meadow a 
little off from the high road. Each soldier was muffled 
in his riding cloak, and besides his sabre, carried a 
carbine, with pistols at his holster. They sat on 
horseback, perfectly silent and motionless, forming 
a blacker square ^mid the surrounding darkness. 

Frank had been riding beside the Captain, and had 
explained to him the manner in which he thought the 
men could reach the factory with the least chance of 
being discovered by the Luddites. He knew that at 
this point they were close to the canal, which, as may 
be remembered, passed straight along by the timber- 
yard, and the Rock-cottage, to the factory. It was, in 
fact, the short branch that connected the town and its 
wharves with the Trent. 
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Partly on account of the disturbances, and partly 
also as a usual measure of precaution, a barge belong- 
ing to the river-police was kept moored just above the 
first lock, with a couple of small boats attached to it. 
Frank had suggested to Captain Nash that he should 
go down to the batl-ge, and ask for assistance in con- 
veying the soldiers noiselessly along the canal to the 
factory. 

To this plan the captain readily assented ; but des- 
patched a sergeant with three or four men to enforce 
the request, and to prepare for their immediately tak- 
ing possession of the barge. 

The river-police were seldom disturbed during the 
night, though a poacher's skiff sometimes passed very 
near them. The sight of uniform, and the short state- 
ment Frank had to make, speedily, however, roused 
their attention ; and they made all haste to follow the 
directions of the serjeant, with the help of his men. 
The barge was unmoored ; and the troopers* horses 
having being left under proper care in the meadow, 
about thirty men silently took their places in it ; it 
was then towed as noiselessly as possible close to the 
gates of the factory-yard; where all appeared to Frank 
precisely as usual. Barges went up and down the 
canal at all hours of the day and night, and no atten- 
tion was attracted even from the drowsy watchers on 
the timber wharves as they passed. 

There was a light in Mrs. Bennet's window, and her 
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son knew she was anxiously expecting him ; and a 
sharp pang crossed his heart as he thought that she 
might look for him on the morrow in vain ! The mo- 
ment they came to the yard, Frank sprang on shore, 
and unlocked the gate with his pass-key, which he then 
placed in Captain Nash's hands. Be went swiftly up 
the accustomed stairs to the office, in which he still 
hoped to find Mr. Ogle, though it was now eleven 
o'clock, or later — and there he sat over his books, 
looking tired and anxious. His face brightened up 
with its pleasant smile when he caught sight of Frank 
Bennet, about whom he was growing extremely un- 
easy; but he divined at once, by his countenance, 
that serious tidings were at hand. 

Meanwhile, Captain Nash, who had inquired par- 
ticularly about the outhouses in the factory-yard, was 
disposing his men in such a manner as to cover the 
approach to the building itself, while they remained 
completely hidden. As yet no one appeared near it 

In a few minutes afterwards, Mr. Ogle came down 
as cool and collected as if he had come to meet a 
party of buyers. He shook hands warmly with 
Captain Nash, and they exchanged a few whispers ; 
by which it was agreed that he should return to his 
workpeople, and prohibit their leaving the Victory that 
night. It was also agreed that if the expected attack 
was made, the frame-breakers should be allowed to 
enter the building unmolested. Captain Nash gave 
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orders that no one should be permitted to go out of 
the yard ; but the door opposite the road was left un- 
locked as usual, that from the canal having been again 
closed. 

The rain had ceased, but the night was still ex- 
tremely dark, and offered a strange contrast to the 
scene of busy labour within, which was lighted by a 
sufficient number of oil-lamps to make it cheerful 
The men employed at the machines kept up a kind of 
singing, which, if not very harmonious, served to re- 
lieve the monotony of their work ; and it was with un- 
feigned surprise that they stopped to hear Mr. Ogle's 
speech, when he re-entered the factory with Captain 
Nash by his side. 

" We have reason," he said, " my friends, to expect 
an attack from the Luddites to-night ; and I am hap- 
py to tell you that all is prepared for receiving it with 
safety to ourselves and our property. Had it been 
otherwise, I would not have kept you here without 
giving you warning as soon as I knew this myself. I 
firmly believe, however, that every man here would 
show true English mettle on such an occasion. Now, 
I know you are going to cheer I don't do it ; keep as 
still as usual with your work, and if you want to talk 
to each other, sing what have to you say ! " 

** Shall we have nothing to strike with, master ? " 
asked one of them. 

** Draw out the jacks 1 '\ answered Mr, Ogle, at 
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which a laugh went round, for many times the various 
kinds of frames had been rendered useless for a time 
by the removal of these jacks, (or jack-wires, as they 
were properly called). In expert hands they might 
become formidable weapons enough. 

The excitement of the frame-knitters, of whom there 
were only about half a-dozen at work, with two or 
three boys, was so controlled by James Ogle's perfect 
coolness, that, after hearing of the presence of the 
soldiers in the outbuildings, they still, by his orders, 
kept the machinery in motion. Till then, though forty 
frames had sometimes been broken on a Sunday even- 
ing, the favourite time for a Luddite attack, and 
bodies of soldiers and of police had been constantly 
kept moving after the supposed assailants, it had been 
impossible to take a single man in the act of frame- 
breaking. Captain Nash's great object now was, 
if any attack was made, to secure the ring-leaders, and 
to bring them to trial. 

He offered arms to Mr. Ogle and his men, but the 
former refused to place them in their hands. " Hither- 
to,'* said he, " not a drop of blood has been spilt on 
either side ; we will not be the first to shed it in this 
miserable feud, if that can be avoided ; but in any 
way, I am provided." Thereupon, he showed the 
officer a case of loaded pistols, and a store of ammu- 
nition, in his office. 

The whirr and click of the rollers and bars, with 
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the carriages and bobbins passing through the combs, 
was alone heard for a few minutes after this. Then a 
tramp of many feet along the road above the towing- 
path, came nearer and nearer ; it was unlike the steady 
march of regular troops, but sounded like that of a 
mob kept well together. 

"If we parley with them at the gates, and they see a 
strong military force, there is no shadow of doubt but 
that they will at once disperse, and return at a better 
opportunity : our object is to make prisoners." 

Thus Mr. Ogle explained to his workmen ; who, 
however, would much have preferred the first course, 
when it came to the point. 

Captain Nash was with his soldiers in the yard, 
where some lanterns had been concealed, ready for 
use. 

The gates were open, but as the Luddites came up 
to them, their first act was to strike off the hinges with 
their sledge hammers. One party then remained on 
guard round the gates, while another rushed up the 
stairs to the machines. 

As they burst into the large room, Mr. Ogle ob- 
served that they all appeared young, and wore crape 
masks over their faces ; they carried axes and sledge 
hammers, but only one man was armed with a pistol. 

" Fools ! madmen ! " shouted James Ogle, when, 
with the first rush, a tremendous blow was struck 
without a word. One more — and a fine machine was 
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half in ruins. "You are destroying your own best 
chance of a livelihood ; and will bring your necks to 
the gallows 1 If another blow is struck, I will fire ! '* 

" Fire ! and welcome ! " said a low voice close to 
him — ^was it that of a boy employed in the works ? 
He touched the trigger of his trusty pistol, but it 
missed fire for the first time. At the same moment, in 
the scuffle now raging round him, he received a blow 
that struck it from his hand. Ogle turned on the 
armed leader, and wrenching his pistol by a dexterous 
motion fi:om him, he felled him with a hammer that 
one of his own men had got hold of, and stretched 
him senseless on the floor. 

" This one," he said to Frank, who was at his side, 
" will not fail ! " but he had no wish to use it with the 
man he had struck apparently dead at his feet 

The workmen showed a resolute front in defending 
their machines, but all were now so mixed up to- 
gether, that, although a party of soldiers speedily came 
to their assistance, firing into such a crowd was im- 
possible. 

Meanwhile, the guard left below, well armed as 
they were, had fled on the first volley from the car- 
bines ; and it quickly became evident that the work- 
men, though anxious to save the lace-machines, were 
aiding the escape of their assailants. 

Many sprang through the windows into the canal ; 
others fought their way through the yard, where two 
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at least were shot ; but in the darkness and confusion 
they were carried off by their friends, who appeared 
actually to melt away in the narrow windings of the 
quarried cliffs, and the lanes of the town. 

"Go where you're wanted another timel" cried 
one of the workmen, " there's nowt but slugs to be got 
here ! " 

In less time than it has taken to write this account 
of the affray, defence and attack, flight and pursuit, 
were alike over. The leader, whom Mr. Ogle had 
struck down, was, however, a prisoner; but, on re- 
moving his crape vizor, he proved an utter stranger. 

There were marks of blood on the stones of the 
factory-yard, two or three of the workmen had been 
much injured ; and their broken heads, with the half- 
smashed machine, the senseless, care-worn man, and 
the unhinged gates, alone remained to show that a 
fight with a gang of frame-breakers had taken place. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HAUNTED COTTAGE. 

JIHERE was no further alarm that night. The 
sound of firing had been heard, and the 
whole town was quickly astir. The great 
wonder was, where the attacking party could be hid- 
den ; for, before daylight, every lane and passage had 
apparently been searched. That they had friends and 
supporters among the inhabitants, none doubted ; but 
for the present, at least, no traces of them could be 
detected. 

Frank had gone home, and Mrs. Bennet and Molly 
were keeping watch lest after the fatigues and excite- 
ment of the night he should be again called for, when 
Mr. Ogle and Captain Nash appeared in the garden. 

" Small chance," said Molly, " of his getting much 
more sleep now." 

But they had both come to tell his mother how 
bravely and well he had behaved, and to congratulate 
her on the success of his midnight ride. 
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She listened to their praises of her boy with honest 
pride and pleasure, for she knew they had been fairly 
earned. And then James Ogle broached the subject of 
the mysterious escape of the whole gang of frame- 
breakers. 

" There have been stories busily circulated of late," 
replied Mrs. Bennet, thoughtfully, "about the old 
cottage under the cliff, by the Raven-tower, which 
used to belong to Captain Bowling's mother. She 
died there many years ago, while he was at sea ; and 
though he talks of some day buying the ground, and 
living there in his own old age, it remains in a tumble- 
down condition, and has been inhabited by several 
different families during the last ten years.'* 

" Stories, Madam ! May I beg you to be more ex- 
plicit?" said Captain Nash bending a keen look on 
Mrs. Bennet, from under his shaggy eyebrows. 

" Certainly, sir," she answered with her usual com- 
posure. " We have heard that persons sitting quietly 
in the rock-chamber (which is such a one as we have 
here quarried out of the sandstone), have been 
terrified by the ghostly conversations of some of the 
old defenders of the castle, held apparently close to 
them." 

" That is worth enquiring into," observed Captain 
Nash, still keeping her as it were under his eye. 
" Anything more ? " 

"A sound as of falling earth or gravel has often 
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been heard there also," she continued, slightly smiling, 
" which I thought might easily be accounted for, sup- 
posing the ground to be tunnelled, as it probably was 
in former days, by passages between the inner parts 
of the castle, and its outer works. My dear husband 
was very fond of the history of the place, and was 
never tired of trying to make out where the entrance 
to the passage (that must at some time have been 
blocked up) to the Raven-tower could have been. 
I strongly suspect it might be found behind that old 
cottage!" 

Captain Nash made a note with his pencil without 
reply ; but James Ogle heartily agreed with her. And 
then the Captain and he agreed to meet within an hour 
at the cottage, with a small party of soldiers provided 
with proper tools for the search. 

" I think you might trust Peter West," said Mrs. 
Bennet; " he gave Frank the information which saved 
the factory last night, and it would do him good to 
find himself called upcm for active service." 

" You are right," replied James Ogle, " he shall go 
with me — ^but I hope Frank is not going to sleep 
through the whole morning." 

" No, indeed, he is not !" cried a cheerful voice, 
and in came Frank, looking anything but sleepy. 

He speedily enlisted Peter, who was proud and 
happy to find himself trusted by Mr. Ogle, in 
spite of his affected carelessness of praise or blame ; 
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and, as had been settled, they soon reached Captain 
Bowling's old home by different ways. 

They found the elderly couple who had been resid- 
ing there of late, gone to Derby ; and the house left in 
charge of a dull-looking woman, who lived with them 
as a kind of servant. 

She said the back-kitchen (which was the room cut 
out of the rock), was all in rucks and heaps, quite unfit 
to be seen, for they had been boiling food for the 
pigs there, and her master was gone to settle about 
them at that very time. But this did not deter Captain 
Nash and Mr. Ogle from setting to work there. They 
first secured her, and then locking her quietly into a 
large closet, set a guard round the cottage. 

For some time the search appeared useless, though 
every brick about the inside was carefully tapped. As 
to the rock-chamber the damp wall gave no hollow 
sound anywhere; but Peter's sharp eyes detected a 
mark of fresh soot rubbed over the old brick-work, in 
which the dirty boiler was set. 

" Hist, Frank Bennet I we have found their earth," 
he whispered eagerly, as he proceeded to pick away 
at the bricks, half choked by the dust and rubbish he 
threw out from them. 

" I do believe you're right 1" exclaimed Frank joy- 
fully, and then strong arms were called in to help; the 
boiler was quickly unset, and behind it was found a 
narrow passage which led, as far as they could judges 
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into the very bowels of the tufa rock, beneath the for- 
tifications that had been partially levelled after the 
civil wars. 

" You shall lead the way, Peter !" cried Mr. Ogle, 
" it is your due." 

" Thank you, sir, I was'nt bred a chimney sweeper," 
answered Pete West huskily, withdrawing his grimy 
small person from the opening, "I'd a deal rather 
not" 

It proved, however, wider than he expected, and 
as he followed the exploring party who crept cau- 
tiously forward one after the other, he soon felt a 
stream of outer air coming down from some concealed 
air holes, cut in the rock. At last they came to a 
small circular chamber, with seats rudely carved out ; 
on these lay two or three masks such as the frame- 
breakers usually wore, several sledge-hammers, a keg 
of gunpowder, and various common articles, which 
showed plainly that it had only lately been inhabited. 
A tortuous and extremely narrow passage led further on 
towards the base of the Raven-tower, just under the 
spot where Peter had lain among the gorse bushes 
when he heard the plan discussed for attacking Mr. 
Ogle's machines. But neither there, nor in any fur- 
ther search did they come on any of the gang. 

Captain Nash carried off his solitary prisoner to 
Nottingham, where he underwent repeated examina- 
tions. The utmost that could be elicited from him 
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was, that he came from a village in Lancashire, where 
he had once been a stocking-knitter, and afterwards a 
schoolmaster of the humblest kind. He had read a 
good many of the books published at that time by dis- 
ciples of the French revolutionists, and had been in the 
habit of speaking on the rights of workmen and the 
oppression of their masters, at various secret meetings. 
From one of these meetings he had been sent with a 
very small sum of money, to denounce machines of 
an obnoxious kind at Nottingham and Derby, and 
there he was induced to lead an attack on the bobbin- 
net factory. He declared — and there was no contrary 
evidence to shake his assertion — that he knew no one 
amongst the frame-breakers except by the number to 
which each man answered. 

Nothing more than this could be got from him, 
though many people believed he was " Captain 
Ludd" himself, from whom the Luddites were 
named; and he was finally transported. 

Not very long afterwards, the offence of breaking 
up any kind of machinery was made punishable by 
death. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Bennet and Molly were kept in a 
state of constant anxiety about Frank. There was 
a rumour in the town of his having been seen at 
Nottingham, and of the soldiers having thereupon 
been called out for the defence of the factory, and he 
was marked out accordingly by the wide-spread class 

M 
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of frame-knitters, throughout the district The dear 
old grandfather and grandmother at Thorny-hollow 
were no less disturbed about his safety, In aunt 
Lucy's eyes, he and James Ogle had both become 
heroes; but even she agreed with Mr. and Mrs. 
Lester (whom she of course consulted), that it would 
be wisest to let Frank accept an offer made to him 
by Messrs. Warp and Woof, of an excellent situation 
in London. 

Mrs. Bennet had been enabled by the bounty of 
a few wealthy families, to carry hope and assistance 
to the poorest of the stocking-knitters during this 
terrible time, in which few weeks passed without out- 
rages on various stocks of machinery. She thought 
that at Dunnington her son was perfectly safe ; but it 
became more and more plain that the frame-breakers 
in each district were protected from discovery by the 
people, and to them he was evidently as obnoxious 
as James Ogle himself. So she agreed to part with 
him at last. 

On the evening before Frank was to leave home he 
was at Thorny-hollow, with his mother and sister, and 
had given Mrs. Reuben Lavender once more an ac- 
count of the manner in which her own particular 
bobbin-net frames had escaped injury during the 
Luddite attack. While the family were discussing 
this ever-interesting subject, Mr. Ogle (who was in 
these days seldom absent from his factory), came in 
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with the sorrowful tidings of the death of his worthy 
uncle, the squire; in the house taken by his family 
for the winter at Bath. ** He had suffered little in 
body,'* said the letter from his eldest son, " but much 
from anxiety as to the state in which he should leave 
his family, and that anxiety was but too well founded." 

" I fear so, indeed," observed Mr. Lavender, wiping 
his old eyes with the back of his broad sun-burnt 
hand. '* My mind has long misgiven me that we 
should see the last of the squires of Halsmead, if that 
insurance on the corn-fleet had to be paid off the pro- 
perty." 

" I believe it has killed him I " said Lucy, weeping. 

" I am afraid you are right," answered James Ogle, 
who was much moved by his uncle's death, " but if 
only these infatuated people would allow invention 
and mechanical improvements to take their natural 
course, that powerful stream, which I have offered to 
rent, might yet be the saving of the family." 

Then they talked over his plan for establishing a 
bobbin-net factory at Halsmead, in which the machi- 
nery was to be worked by water-wheels. 

" When all is right, Frank," said Mr, Ogle, shaking 
him warmly by the hand, " you shall be my manager 
there. You may depend upon it, that neither my part- 
ners nor myself will ever forget your ride to Notting- 
ham 1 " 

There was another reward to be given to industry 
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and courage combined, when the happy time arrived 
in which all was to be " right," in the lace and hosiery 
district. But uncertain as he then was as to his future 
lot, and exposed to find his whole capital suddenly 
destroyed, James Ogle was satisfied with knowing that 
sweet Lucy Lavender would one day become his wife ; 
and he gladly left her for the present in the peacefiil 
security of her father's house. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE LOSS OF THE OORN-FLEET, AND THE RESTORATION 

OF HALSMEAD GRANGE. 

|T had been arranged that Frank should live 
in London with some friends of Mr. Ogle's, 
for he was even now only fifteen, and, on 
the following morning, he rode black Bab for the last 
time to meet the London coach from Thorny-hollow. 
Mrs. Bennet and Molly accompanied him in the tax- 
cart, with his well-furnished trunk, and they took leave 
of him with cheerful anticipations of seeing him soon 
at home once more. 

Many a long day passed, however, before he saw 
the old farmhouse, with its quiet panelled chambers > 
and its walnut trees and orchard ; or the grey church 
by the Trent ; or the rose-embowered Rectory. They 
were days of almost constant disturbances in the 
hosiery districts ; and of great suffering to England 
through wars abroad and mercantile distresses at 
home. The total loss of the corn-fleet in the Baltic, 
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became known in the spring of 1 812. By that time, 
the corn that should have fed unnumbered thousands, 
had rotted away in the decaying ships that were still 
detained in the harbour by the iron will of Napoleon ; 
and the insurance had to be paid by English mer- 
chants, and by those who had placed their money with 
theirs. This was the last blow that ruined the Ogles 
of Halsmead Grange, and obliged them to bring their 
estate into the market. But, from that time their for 
tunes gradually rose again, through a channel they 
had little expected to see opened. 

When Mrs. Bennet and Molly paid Frank their 
long-talked-of visit in London, they told him that Mr. 
James Ogle was about to purchase Halsmead of his cou- 
sins, and to set up another bobbin-net factory near the 
old hall, which was likely to spread prosperity around 
it far and wide. Even then, however, knowing some- 
thing, as he did by that time, of the wealth acquired 
by Arkwright*s inventions in Lancashire (from whence 
his machinery had been driven into Derbyshire, by 
such means as had well-nigh driven the bobbin-net 
trade out of Nottinghamshire), Frank was unprepared 
for the scenes of prosperity he beheld, when he once 
more returned to Thorny-hollow; and to the Rock- 
cottage at Dunnington. 

By that time, the progress of the bobbin-net trade 
had become both steady and rapid. Masters who, like 
Mr. Ogle, understood their own machines thoroughly, 
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and knew exactly what they could do and ought to 
do, were certain of the confidence of their workpeople, 
and the profits were becoming very large to both par- 
ties — those who furnished capital, and skilful manage- 
ment j and those who brought well-trained labour and 
often valuable inventions to the business. 

It is not too much to say that the lace-trade was crea- 
ted by actual workmen, and carried on by them and 
their descendants. Stocking-weavers and clockmakers, 
frame-smiths, and "setters-up" of machinery, were 
(with a few exceptions, such as that of men like James 
Ogle) the class of English workmen, whose talents and 
perseverance, and other business-like qualities, reared 
the vast fabric of which Nottingham is the centre. 

When Frank Bennet, after a few years, returned to 
settle at Dunnington, he found it a new place, with a 
new people, and a new occupation. 

Those whom he remembered as handicraftsmen had 
become wealthy employers \ and some were already 
occupying the old seats of the county gentlemen. 
The surrounding villages were filled with artizans, as 
well as farm-labourers. Hand-frames still employed a 
vast number of families at home, and the factory- 
system employed thousands of men and young people 
of both sexes, in the various towns which had sprung 
up from a mere gathering of poor dwellings round 
some great mill or warehouse. 

Nowhere, however, was there a more prosperous 
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abode than that of Mr. and Mrs. James Ogle, of Hals- 
mead. On the evening we have mentioned, in which 
Lucy heard of the old squire's death, she had appeared 
more interesting than ever in the eyes of her affianced 
husband. On his way across the Trent meadows to his 
factory, he composed a couple of stanzas — ^for those 
were poetic days — ^which in after years she often re- 
membered. They expressed a hope which he lived to 
see accomplished beyond the fondest dream of his 
youthful ambition. 

LUCY LAVENDER. 

Her eyes are more soft than the blue April sky, 

And as ready to smile or to weep ; 
And she seems in the folds of her wonderful hair, 

A sunbeam imprisoned to keep. 

She is stately and fair in her girlhood's sweet prime, 

Like a lily with petals half-blown ; 
And courteous, though bashful, a child and a queen, 

Whom we lore, and place high on a throne. 

The palace he had at last given to his wife was his 
grandfather's quaint old manor house, full of warm 
hearts, and tasteful, busy hands. It was full also of as- 
sociations with the past, and of loving hope for the 
future ; and it was surrounded by kindred and friends 
whom he had been enabled to make sharers of his 
work, and of its rewards. 

There, Miss Stanley — whose face in old age re- 
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minded one more and more of her young beaming 
mother — often came to speak with Mrs. James Ogle of 
the sleepers beneath the chancel-shade, at Thorny- 
croft. Of some, she said, " God had laid His sapphires 
in the dust, but they would be seen in the day when 
He made up His jewels ! "* 

She came, too, to delight a new generation of Lucys, 
Jems, and Ruths, with her gentle sympathy, her wise 
counsel, and her old-world stories. 

There, Giles West, the prosperous young merchant- 
captain, won the heart of Molly Bennet, while he 
talked of his voyages with good Uncle Bowling, in the 
days of Bonaparte. 

On the occasion of Molly's marriage, her brother 
Frank, who had for some time taken the entire man- 
agement of the bobbin-net factory first established by 
Mr. Ogle, at Dunnington, was received by him into 
partnership ; and this which filled his mother's heart 
with gladness, and made her wealthy in her old age. 

We may here add in the words of the latest histo- 
rian of the lace-trade, Mr. Felkin, what Heathcote's 
invention has accomplished in England alone : — 
" Within fifty years it has quadrupled the population 
of Nottingham and its surrounding districts, giving, 
year by year, employment at fair wages to about 
150,000 workpeople, and for the past thirty years 
made an average annual addition of ;£4,ooo,ooo 
sterling to the trade of the country. 
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**His costly bobbin-net machines were destroyed 
by a half-fiandc mob, at Loughborough ; and he then 
established himself at Tiverton, where he employed 
improved machinery worked by new and inexpensive 
motive power, in the midst of cheap labour, freely em- 
ployed. When the lace Machinery was brought there 
in 1816, the ancient woollen manufacture was so 
wretchedly depressed, that the labouring population 
was little employed and worse paid. The old import- 
ance of the town as a borough returned with the arrival 
of Heathcote, and has remained ever since. 

" In the factory there were employed, in 1836, 
about 1,200 hands; in i860, about 2,000. On the 
occasion of an excursion to Teignmouth, in 1836, 
given to the hands and their families by the firm, 2,300 
persons formed the party. 

** The operations carried on by these work-people 
are yam-doubling, silk-spinning, making net-lace, 
bleaching, dyeing, preparing it for the market, smith- 
ing, frame constructing : together with those of an 
iron foundry, and the manufacture of ploughshares, 
coulters, horse-shoes, and other farmer's implements, 
thus forming a useful establishment to which the neigh- 
bouring occupiers of land can have recourse. The 
gas for lighting the town has been from the first sup- 
plied from these works. 

" Mr. Heathcote was chosen a member of Parlia- 
ment just twenty years after he ceased to handle the 
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hammer and the file ; and continued to sit in it with- 
out interruption for twenty-eight years. During the 
principal part of that time, Lord Palmerston was his 
colleague and frequent guest On several public oc- 
casions his lordship expressed his high regard for him ; 
and when Mr. Heathcote retired from age and infirmi- 
ties, took occasion, upon his own re-election, to ex- 
press his regret for the loss of so excellent a coadjutor 
— paying him an eloquent tribute of praise. 

" Though Mr. Heathcote seldom spoke in debate, 
he was indefatigable in attendance, and his aid in 
committees was much and deservedly prized. 

" In politics, he was not a theorist, but a thoroughly 
practical man. He would advance where it was ne- 
cessary and safe, and would alter, expunge, or supple- 
ment where requisite ; always, however, in accordance 
with the principles of the constitution. 

" He knew by his own experience how vast a num- 
ber might still raise themselves into a position in 
which they might reasonably claim to have a voice 
in the Government of the country ; and it was his 
happiness to be joined in public life by similar 
self-raised men. 

** At a dinner-party in the house of a friend, at Lei- 
cester, in 1 834, there met six members of the House 
of Commons (of whom Mr. Heathcote was one), all 
drawn from the class of working-men ; who by the 
experience they had gained, the knowledge they could 
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impart, and the influence they could exercise, were 
eminently useful in its deliberations. 

"Mr. Heathcote closed his life in January, 1861 ; 
and was followed to the grave by the deepest respect 
and affection of all with whom he had ever associated. 

" In looking back through the whole of his useful 
and honourable life, none could point to any mis- 
spent time, or to any period of indulgence in youthful 
follies. 

" He had never been found amongst men of un- 
sound character and principles, but he had always 
shown, from first to last, the most sincere regard for 
the welfare of the humblest working man and his 
household. Great wealth, and a high station, had 
little influence on the manners and habits of Mr. 
Heathcote. His tastes and his enjoyments continued 
to be of the simplest kind. His workmen used to say 
of him, long after he was a member of Parliament, a 
magistrate, and a deputy-lieutenant for the county of 
Devon, *The master has a kind word for every- 
body ! ' " 

We close our tale of the lace-frame with his charac- 
ter and his work ; but we know from our own experi- 
ence, that many working men have followed in his 
steps; and, while raising themselves, have raised 
numbers all around them in the social scale. Of 
these men, we think it might be fairly said, that often 
under adverse circumstances they have been quick to 
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see redeeming points of character ; and to restore 
what was faulty, and to make the utmost use of what 
was valuable, or promising, in human beings ; as well 
as in machines. 

We are quite sure that, as riches increased — ^and in 
due time they did wonderfully increase — neither James 
Ogle, nor his friend, Frank Bennet, hoarded them, 
either for themselves, or for their children. They 
and their descendants have surrounded themselves 
with healthy dwellings, and a well-cared-for and 
thriving population. Hard times have indeed come, 
more than once ; but while they lasted, masters and 
workpeople heartily strove to do each other justice, 
and thus met them patiently and hopefully. 

To this day, the Ogles, of Halsmead, may be seen 
occupying the old family pew, at Thomycroft. 

When the Sabbath-light shines through their ances- 
tor's coat of arms on the window above their heads, 
they still like to think of the Rector's well-known 
opinion concerning the duties of those who bear those 
arms in times of peace, and it may be truly said of 
them, that they " uphold the cause of the Church of 
Christ in their native place," and by precept and 
deed endeavour, — 

" To save life ; not to kill.'* 
THE END. 
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BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 



Tat Arranflferaent of this Editkin of the Book of Common Praver remoraf 
§X\ difficulty in foUowin^if the Services, not one word of which or of the 
Bubrios is altered or omitted^ but the whole are printed in the order in 
which thev are read ; the Service cm (hut he foUowed vith etue by thote «m« 
aepiainka with thentf and the use of the Book is rendered more agreeablt 
to those already conversant with it. 

The Book is pagped throug^houti and such is the arrangfement, that the 
necessity of continually turning backward and forward is obviated. At the 
end of each day's Psalms and wherever any pag^es require to be passed 
9WW, a reference is ffiven by which the reader may at once pass on to the 
pfurt next to be used. 

The Mominfc and Evening: Services are totally distinct, with their 
Psalms, CoUootS) ko. The Psalms for Proper Days appear in full in their 
proper order. 

Tlte Litany, Communion Office, Creeds, Oeneral Prayers and Thanks- 

gvings, are placed where they are used. The Collects where repeated* aa 
Lent, are printed ag^iiin. 

Figures are used instead of numerals, and Tables of Contents, with 
other diraotiona render the use of the Book of Common Prayer perfectly 
simple. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"This la an extremely elegant volume and admirably printed. As rsnrds slse, 
being neither inoonveniently large nor provokingly small, and so arranged that you 
never turn bsck to a previous psKe In the coune of the lervioe. It ia a very pretty 
and pleaaing edition of our Ik)ok of Common Prajer, quite irreapeotive of the 
special motive which haa led to ita peculiar arrangement. "—Jii<«rari/ Chwrehman. 

" Ingenioua work Tfie principle of ita arrangement ia pretty clearly deaif* 

Bated By the title, ita object being to preaent to the worahipper each aervloe entire 
in ita natural sequence, without the neceaalty of turning perpetually backward and 
forward. Thia arrangement ia carried out in every particular. We ahall be much 
sorpriaed if in a abort time the ' Arranged aa Said' version be not the normal ar- 
rangement. "—CTiurc^ and State Review. 

" The aervicea for Morning and Evening are arranged exactly in the order in 
which they come. The book la very neatly printed, and ia published at a lower 

8 rice, if poaaible, than the ordinary Prayer iiooka. The bordera of the pages and 
tie IniiiM lettera are eapeoialty worthv of praise."— C7^ure^ Opiniork 
** Jl very compact wnranged as mid Edition of the Book qf Common Prayer. 
Very akilfully, everything, no matter how amall, ia made in this book, aa it were, 
oonaecutive. The book ia not larger than an ordinary Prayer Book. People will 
And it a great boon."— C/iurcft Review. 

" The &pe ia eapedally clear, and the head and tail pieces, and the initial letters. 
give to the whole a very taatefnt appearance. If, tnerefore, our readers should 
wish to aee the volume, and the plan on which the services are arranged, they will 
lay their money out well."— Corneal Journal. 

"Opening thia 'Arranged aa Said' Prayer Book with a atrons prepoisession In 
favour of our lonff-acoustomed version, I yet am conatrained to allow that thia now 
nouping of the old parte hai manifeat advantages."— iVom the Editor qf the Pa/rieh 
MotiaMM, Bay. J. BasKiira Clabki, BIA, Fieor Oj/ Si. MiehaePe, Derby. 
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SPECIMEN PAGE.— A EDITION. 



MORNING PRAYER. 



K 7%«« liiewise he shall Mjff 

O Lord, open thou our lips. 
Answer. And our mouth shall shew forth 
thy praise. 
Priest O God, make speed to save u& 
Answer. O Lord, make haste to help u& 

li Here all standing up^ the Priat shall say^ 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son : 
and to the Holy Ghost ; 

Answer, As it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be : world without end. 
Amen. 

Priest Praise ye th<* Lord. 

Answer. The Lord's Name be praised. 

^ Then shall he said or sung this Psalm foUewing: exc^ 
on Easter-Day, upon which another Anthem is appointed; 
[Printed before the Proper Psalms on Easter-E^y, Page 
136,] and on the Nineteenth day of every Month it is not 
to be read here, but in the ordinary Course rf'the Psalms. 

Venite^ exultemus Domino. Psalm 95. 

COME, let us sing unto the Lord : 
let us heartily rejoice in the strength 
of our salvation. 

us come before his presence with 
thanksgiving : and shew ourselves glad in 
him with Psalms. 

For the Lord is a great God : and a great 
King above all gods. 

In his hand are all the comers of the earth: 
and the strength of the hills is his alsa 

The sea is his, and he made it : and his 
hands prepared the dry land. 
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B. EDITION. 



GooD-FUDAT. THE PSALMS. 



143 



19 But mine enemies live, and are mighty : and 
tfaey that hate me wrongfully are many in number. 

20 They also that reward evil for good are 
against me : because I follow the thmg that 
good is. 

21 Forsake me not, O Lord my God : be not 
thou far from me. 

22 Haste thee to help me : O Lord God of my 
salvation. 

Ftr CmHm i aH m ^ihi SetvUt, mt Pagt 1581 

Psalm 22. Deus^ Deusmeua. 

God, my God, look upon me ; why hast 
thou forsaken me : and art so far from 

my health, and £rom the words of my 

complaint T 

2 O my God, I cry in the day-time, but thou 
hearest not : and in tiie night-season idso I take 
ns. rest 

3 And thou oontinnest holy 1 O thou worship 
of Israel. 

4 Our fathers hoped in thee : they trusted in 
thee, and thou didst deliver them. 

5 They called upon thee, and were holpen 1 
they put their trust in thee, and were not con- 
founded. 

6 But as for me, I am a worm, and no man : 
a very scorn of men, and the out-cast of the 
people. 

7 All they that see me laugh me to scorn : they 
shoot out their lips, and shake their heads, saying, 

8 He trusted in God, that he would deliver 
him : let him deliver him, if he will have him. 




Bindings of Edition B.— 24mo. 

French calf, limp. 
Morocco, neat. 

with rims and clasp. 

extra, with rims and clasp. 
&o., &c. 
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Bindings of Edition 0.— 24m'). 

Roan, red edges. 
French calf, limp. 
Morocco, rims and clasp. 



» 



$$ 
so., &c. 



extra. 
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12 Works Published hy Benwose <md Sons, 

Music, 

Tlie Ohoir Ghant Book. New and greatly enlarged 

Edition, in large type and handy size containing 300 Single and 
Double Chants ; with Glorias^ Kyries, and a Selection of Chants 
coupled for the Te Deum. Compiled by H. H. BemrosE, and 
arranged by W. Adlinoton, Organizing Master of the "Lichfield 
Diocesan Association for the Improvement of Church Music/' Cloth, 
Price Is. 6d. Single Voice Parts, Treble, Alto, Tenor, and BaBS, 
lOd. each. 

The Oanticles, liclifield Pointing, for Chanting, and 

divided into Bars corresponding with the bars of Chant Music. Largs 
Type, 2d. ; or Is. 6d. per dozen. 

The Ghorale Book; being a Selection of 211 Psalm 

and Hymn Tunes, to suit the metres of the most popular Hymn Books. 
In this Collection will be found the old Standard Tunes of our own 
Country, with some of the best of more modem date, and specimens 
from the Chorale Books of Germany. I'hird Edition, Oigan Score, 
2s. 6d. Paper coyer ; Cloth neat, 3s. ; Single Voice Partis, Treble, Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass, Is. each. 

The Choir Hand-book, a nseM Manual for Elemen- 
tary Training and Choir Practice, by W. Adlington. Treble and 
Alto in one Book, Price Is. Tenor and Bass in one Book, Price Is. 

Argh-«ological. 

The Eeliqnary, a Depository of Precious Belies — 

Legendary, Biographical and Historical ; Illustrative of the Habits, 
CustomSf and Rirsuits of our Forefathers. Edited by Llewellynw 
Jew'ITT, F.S.A., Member of the Archaeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, &c. Vols. 1 to 9. Demy Octavo. Cloth, Boards. 
Price lis. 6d. each. Each Volume is complete in itself, and pro- 
fusely Illustrated with Plates and Wood Engravings. « 

The Work is alto PuMithed in Quarterly Parts, Price 29. 6d. 



The co-(^Tation of the cle:i^, country gentlemen, archaeologists, literary men, 
and of all who tiJce an interest in the preservation of whatever is curious and in- 
teresting in any branch of historical and antiquarian knowledge, is earnestly re* 
quested for this work. From all, the Editor will be happy to receive communica- 
tions and sketches, and to open his pages for the reception of whatever is worthy 
of preservation. There is not a district in the whole of the kingdom but has some 
interesting matter connected with it, and there is scarcely an individual, but who, 
by observation, may come across something worth " making a note of," and ha 
iriil be glad to receive such from every source. 

In (hie Handsome Volume t Octavo, Cloth, Price 10s. 6d. 

With 50 Engravings on Wood, by Llkwellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Ten Years' Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Grave Hills, 

in the Counties of Derby, Stafford, and York ; with Descriptions of 

21, Paternoster Eow^ Lmuton: and Derby. 
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the Cnnia and Pottery from the Mo\m<U, &o. By the late Thomas 
Bateman, Local Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries ; Fellow of 
the Etiinological Society <^ London ; Member of the British Arohao- 
logical Association, &o. ; Author of " Yestigea of the Antiquities of 
Derbyshire/ &a> Ae., &o. 

St. David's : its Early History and Present State. 

By an Ecclebioloqist. With Three Illustrations. Grown 8to., 
Cloth, Price Is. 

Ohoioe Oems from the Old Masters. Being a Selec- 
tion of One Hundred En^^ravings fVom the most eminent Masters, 
4to. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt. Gilt edge& 12s. 6d. 

TkU volume contains tpecimens of more than Thirty Mastery trawferrtd oa 
Honeji'om line Enrji'avunjs, and printed on tinted paper. The hardneet 
so mw^ complained of in kngravingtt printed frmn Steel i» thus avoided, 
euid many qfihe Master* are more adequately represented t/utn they coiUd 
otherwise be* 

Memorials of Lichfield Cathedral. By the Bev. 

Mackenzib E. Walcot, D.D., of Exeter CoHege, Oxford; Pre- 
centor and Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral; F.RS.L,, P.S.A., 
F.R.S.N.A. ; Member of the Royal Archceolo^ical Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; Memb. Corr. Soc. Franc. d'Archeol., Soo. des. 
Antiq. de Normandie, &o. Demy Octavo. Price Is. 6d. 

Illustrations of Scripture History from the Monu- 
ments of Eg^pt, ChaMaoa, Assyria, and Babylonia. With a few Words 
on the Mosaic Record of Creation, and a short Account of the several 
Versions and Translations of the Bible. With Map^ 12me., Cloth,, 
red edges, Is. 6d. 

"It is a book which may be unhesitatingly recommended for School and Pariah 
libraries, as well as for home use." — Literary Churchman. 

" This little book is the result of practical experience ; and there can bo no quel-* 
tion that it will be found exceedinxly useful. We can strongly recommend this 
handsome little volume." — Derby Mercury, 

** A sensible compendium of the results of recent monumental discoveries.."— 
efuardian. 

The History and Antiquities of Haddon Hall. Slus- 

tratod by 20 Lithof^raphs from Drawings by G. Ca.TTERMOLB, with an 
account of the IIoll in its present state. C^arto. Price 5s. 

The History and Antiquities of the Parish Ohuroh of 

St. Matthew, Morloy; by the Rov. Samuel Fox, M.A., Bector; with 
Fifteen Illustration.s, from Original Drawings, by George Bailkt. 
In Royal Quarto Cloth, price to Subscribers, One Guinea ; to Non- 
Subscribers, £1 Ss. (In the Press. 

The Derbyshire Domesday Book. A Photo-Zinoo- 

jrraphed Fac-simite of the Domesday Book for Derbyshire, with a 
literal extension of the Latin text in modem type, an English Transltii- 
tion, Indox of Places, Names of Persons, and' Illustrative Notes. By 
Llkwellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. Imperial Quarto. [fn the Press, 

21, Faternoster Row^ London; and Deibjf 
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Guide Books and Derbyshire 

Books. 

Bemroses' Derbyshire Onide and Hand Book, Grown 

8yo,, cloth, price $8. Toned paper, profusely illnstrated with Ed- 
grayings. Lithographs, Woodcuts, &c., New Map of the County. 
Containing every information for the Tonrist and general reader. 

Bemroses' Shilling Guide to Buxton and neighbonr- 

hood, CASTLETON, DOVE DALE, EYAM, &c. Being an accurate 
Gtiide to this most interesting part of Derbyshire. Beantifnlly 
Illnstrated with fall-page Illns^ationsj Woodcuts, Tables of Dis- 
tances, &e., &e. 

Bemroses' Onide to Matlook, Ghatsworth, and Had- 

don Hall : Being a complete Handbook and Companion for the Tourist 
and Traveller. Illustrated with Eight full-page Illustrations, Twenty 
Vignettes, &c., New Map of the County, Table of Distances, &;o. In 
Crown 8vo., Price Is. Sixth Thousand. 

" It is not often now-a-days that one eomes across a Guide Book so realhr de- 
serving of commendation as the one lying before us. Irrespective of the fldelity 
of its details, it is thoroughly readable as a work of interest.''— 2%e Leader. 

Bemroses' Ezcnrsionists' Fenny Guide to Matlock 

and Neighbouriiood ; a delightful little companion for those who are 
visiting Matlock on a day's excursion. 

Two Months in Brittany with My Knapsack and 

Fly-Bod. Being a descriptive Tourists' Guide to that interesting 
Province, where so many of our countrymen resort during the 
Season. By George Hakrison. With new Map, showing the Bul- 
ways and Stations. Price Is. 

The Peacock at Rowsley: where Andrew, Alexis, 

and the Naturalist met ; and what came of their visit : by John 
Joseph Briggs, F.R.S.L., (the "Naturalist** of the ** Field**) kxi. 
Price Is. 

History of Melbourne and King's Newton ; by John 

Joseph Briggs, F.R.S.L., (the "Naturalist" of the Field.) Crown 
8vo., with Plates, price 6d. [In. the Press, 

Ballads and Songs of Derbyshire, with Illustrative 

Notes, and Examples of the Original Music. With Frontispieoe 
and Vignette. Edited by Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A. Elegantly 
printed on Toned Paper. Crown Octavo. In handsome Cloth, Gilt 
Top. Price 7s. 6d. 



If 



Each ballad is prefaced with a short learned notice, giving an account of its 
age, antiquity, purpose, and general history, and marked with the learning, accur- 
acy, schouisnc feeling, and good taste, which distinguish all that emanates from the 
pen, or is entrusted to the superintendence of lir. Jewitt. A valuable contribu- 
tion to the * Beliquees of Antient English Poets.'"— PreM and St. Jamet^ CStnmicle. 
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" The iMJiads are eztramelr ourioni and all deeply Interestlnff. The oolleoUon 
Is most intereBting, and we look forward with pleaeure to fortner reralto of the 
labours and researches of Mr. Jewitt"— ObMrver. 

" Rich in arohaoological matter."— i«/i«n<0um. 

" The work is one of great interest, historically and sodally/*— rA« BookaeUer, 

" A valuable addition to literature."- .Afomin{r Star. 

** It is a Tolume which anyone who cares for the fast-fading local peculiarities of 
song and story will be glad to add to his collection."— Litsrory Ckv^rchmtm, 

Map of Derby and Litohuroh, shewing New Streets, 

Town ImproToments, ito., &o. Prioe Is. 6d. plain, 28. tintedj Si. 
folded ana with Cab Fares. Post-free, 2d. extra. 



The Ferns of Derbyshire, Illustrated from Nature, 

with numerous Coloured Plates, Explanatory Diagram, Letter-press 
Dosoription, iio. With a Preface by the Rev. Oeiurd Smith, £.A.y 
of Osmaston, Ashbome. Crown Ootavo. Prioe Ss. 6d. 

A Becord of the Derbyshire Teomanry Cavalry^ from 

tHe first Formation of that Force in the year 1794, till the Amalga- 
mation of the Independent Troops into a Corps on the 1st of April, 
1864. By Lieut. -Col. Colvilb. Koyal 8vo. Price 28. 6d. 

Thirteen Etohings of Derbyshire Ohurohes. By 

F. S. Evert, Esq., comprising— Etwall, Egginton (Exterior and In- 




2s. 6d. 



Thirty -Three Etohings, oomprising Landsoapes, 

Rums, Cattle, Scripture Subjects, Figures, &c., suitable for Scrap 
Books. By F. S. msRt, Esq. Prioe 2s. 6d. 

Eemroses' Map of Derbyshire. Being the most 

recent Map published, oon*oot^d up to the present time from th« 
best authorities. Price 6d. each, or in oloth case, Is. 

Britannia Depiota, oontaining Thirty- one views in 

Derbyshire, with brief description, Folio. Price £1 Is. 

The Derby Bam. Published as publio events re- 
quire it. In Numbers, 8d. each. 

The Ballad History of the Wonderfdl Derby Bam ; 

detailed from its stupendous orippin to its tragical termination in a 
series of Imafifinative Sketches by Priestman Atkinson, and with an 
Introduction by Alfred Wallis, Member of the British ArohflBlogical 
Society. Neat cloth, gilt» 6b. Cheap edition, boards, 2s. 6d. 
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Serials. 

The Net Oast in Many Waters. Sketches from the 

Liyes of Missionaries. Edited br Akse Mackskzie. D«ny Octayo. 
Monthly Numbers, Id. each. Vols. 1866, 1867, and 1868, in hand- 
some Cloth, Price 2s. each. 
"Highly interesting to those who take an interest in the great work of evaoge- 
lizing the world." — Durham County Advertiser. 

"Impossible to recommend too highly. Should be in aBl Sunday School 
libraries."— jBUex and West Su^olk Gazette. 

The Ladies' Treasury. An lUnstrated Magazine. 

New Series. Edited by Mrs. Wabren. Price, 9d. Monthly. Royal 
OctaTO , Cloth, erilt edges. Vols. I. and II. 4s. 6d. each : Vol. III. 
10s. 6d. ; Vol.- IV., V. and VI., 58. 6d. 

Splendidly Illiutrated tpith Platet and Wood Engratfinga^ 

How to Use the Barometer, illustrated with Five 

Plates and Engrayings on Wood, designed to record numerically and 
graphically, the Natural Pkenomeoa presented by the Barometer,. 
Thermometer, Bain Gauge, Clouds, Wind, &o., with a Calendar, 
Diagrams, &o. For the use of the gentleman, farmer, sailor, &c.,. 
&c. Prioe Is. (Annual.) 

The Daily Calendar ; being the Cheapest, Cleanest. 

and Best Date Calendar in use. One page torn off for each day 
Price Is. (Annual.) 

The Monthly Diary, in Twelve Monthly Parts, the 

most commodious and useful Diary for Lady or Gentleman, or for 
business purposes. One page for each day, printed and ruled. 
Price Is. Leather Cases for ditto. Is., Is. 6<i., and 28. (Annual.) 

The Gentleman's Daily Engagement Diary for 1870, 

S2mo., printed and ruled. Price Id., doth 2d. 

The Parish or Household Almanack, size 30 inches 

by 20 inches, and 20 by 25 ; in two colors ; with daily texts, &c. ;. 
wood engravings; also specially adapted for the insertion of local 
addresses and matter. Terms ancL specimens on application. (Annual.) 

The Derbyshire Bed Book and Almanack, an indis- 

pensible Handy Book : containing, besides the usual contents of an 
Almanaclc, a large amount of important Annual and other County 
information, to be met with no where else, as to Public Bodies, Com- 
panies, the Magistracy, Gentry,. Religious Denominations, information 
affecting the Agriculture an4 Trade of the County, &c. Illustrated 
with Map, &o. Prioe Is. (Annual.) 

The Eeliquary. A Quarterly Journal. Edited by 

Llbwklltnn Jewitt, F.S.A., etc., Price 2s. 6d. See page 12. 
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